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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Content Versus Size 


During the current year, three issues of 
the Kentucky School Journal included a 
coupon for members to use in voting on 
the preferred size of the Journal. 


A total of 154 votes were received. 
Eighty-four voted for the present size and 
seventy persons indicated they preferred 
the 8'2 x 11 size. 


The relatively few members who indi- 
cated any concern about the size are prob- 
ably very much interested in the content. 
There are many professional and lay people 
in the state who could contribute immeas- 
urably to the Journal, if only they would 
share their thinking in this manner. 


Teachers, supervisors, and school ad- 
ministrators know the joy that comes 
through the sharing of professional experi- 
ences, because in teaching as in no other 
profession this joy is immediate and inti- 
mate. The Kentucky School Journal is 
dedicated to the members of the Kentucky 
Education Association. The pages of the 
Journal should reflect the work of the peo- 
ple the publication serves. 


There are many projects being promoted 
in Kentucky schools which demonstrate 
how sincerely school people are working 
to awaken the dormant, to encourage the 
fearful, to counsel with the unstable, to 
quicken the thinking of the indolent, and 
The planning, 
techniques, outcomes, and evaluation of 
these projects make invaluable exchange 
materials. Use the Journal to share these 
experiences and to disseminate various 
ideas that have been used successfully in 
specific endeavors. Promising practices 
will challenge the reader, submit them for 
publication in the fall issues. 


to challenge the superior. 


L. L. 
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NEA Convention, 1953 


The NEA Convention will be held in 
Miami Beach, Florida, from June 28 
through July 4, 1953. The Housing Bureau 
opened in March; if you have not made 
your hotel reservation, plan to do so at 
once. All housing requests will be filed and 
assignments will be made in chronological 
order. Applications for housing in the 
Roney Plaza, the headquarters hotel, will 
be limited to officers already notified. The 
list of Miami Beach hotels, with rates, were 
published in the February issue of the NEA 
Journal. 


When you arrive in Miami Beach, go to 
the Kentucky Headquarters Room in the 
Roney Plaza and register, because your 
friends will inquire for you at the head- 
quarters room. We urge you to attend the 
Kentucky breakfast on Tuesday morning; 
vou will find the place of meeting an- 
nounced in the official program. 

We shall look forward to seeing you in 
Miami Beach. Let us do all we can to 
have a good representation. 


For your information the NEA delegates 
and alternates elected by the eleven Dis- 
trict Education Associations are listed here: 


First District: D. T. Cooper, Paducah (D); Reba 
Gillahan, Marion (D); W. Z. Carter, Murray (A); 
Lois Hawes, Fulton (A). 


Second District: Edna Lindle, Henderson (D); 
Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro (D); Charles 
Petrie, Hopkinsville (A); Sam Pollock, Madison- 
ville (A). 

Third District: Warner W. Willey, Bowling Green 
(D). (Others to be named by the Board of Di- 
rectors.) 2 

Fourth District: G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 
(D); Hugh Spalding, Lebanon (D); E. D. Brown, 
Hardinsburg (A); Jasper Schlinker, Fort Knox 
(A). 

Fifth 
Louisville 


District: 
(D); 


Nora Webb, Jefferson County, 
Edna Bagian, Louisville (D); 








Emestine Noland, Shelbyville (A); Roy Dorsey, 
LaGrange (A). 

Central: Frank Ogden, Winchester (D); Vivian 
Moore, Frankfort (D); May Curtis, Kirksville (A); 
Mary E. Bell, Cynthiana (A). 

Eastern: Carl Hatcher, Pikeville (D); Clara Jacobs, 
Enterprise (D). (No alternates selected.) 

Middle Cumberland: P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 
(D); Audrey Maupin, Albany (D); Ira Bell, 
Monticello (A); Herbert Walker, Columbia (A). 


Northern: Jean Porter, Covington (D); Mildred 
Tupman, Ludlow (D); J. A. Caywood, Inde- 
pendence (A); W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
(A). 


Upper Cumberland: (No delegates nor alternates 
reported.) 

Upper Kentucky River: Elmer E. Gabbard, Buck- 
horn (D); Quentin Keen, Lothair (D); Homer 
Davis, Jenkins (A); Wendell Boxley, Jackson (A). 


Names of delegates representing local or- 
ganizations have not been received in the 


KEA office. Pe 


Highlight After the Deadline 


The recent KEA Convention merits an 
after-the-deadline note in the Journal. The 
Journalette will carry a report which will 
give more explicit information on the ac- 
tivities of the 1953 Convention. 

Approximately 6,000 teachers registered 
and with professional interest attended 
meetings in unprecedented numbers. Com- 
ments indicated the programs were evalu- 
ated as—good. Numerous members voiced 
with approval their reaction to the time 
given on Friday for an entire day devoted 
to group meetings. 

The Delegate Assembly by its action 
demonstrated a unity of purpose: in the 
support of a minimum foundation pro- 
gram; in the selection of the Association’s 
officers; and in numerous acts which should 
bring about improvement in the profes- 
sional and instructional endeavors in the 
field of education in Kentucky. 

Resolutions adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. L. L. 





THE TEACHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. This book should help 
to establish an awareness that teaching js 
a profession. 


The Teacher and Professional Organiza. 
tions is a supplementary text for use in pro- 
fessional phases of teacher-education. pro- 
grams. The fifteen units contained in the 
book were prepared under the joint spon- 
sorship of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 
and the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

Each of the thirty-two college presidents 
of teacher-education institutions in Kentuc- 
ky received a copy of the text from the 
Kentucky Education Association. The book 
will also be used by the KEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers at their workshop 
at the University of Kentucky, June 8-24. 

The fifteen units contained in the text: 


(1) Identifying the Professions, (2) Emerg. 
ing Characteristics of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, (3) Present Status of the Teaching 
Profession, (4) Problems Faced by the 
Teaching Profession, (5) The Education 
Student and Professional Organizations, 
(6) The Beginning Teacher and Professional 
Organization, (7) The Professional Organi- 
zation—Means of Continuing Growth, (§) 
Beginnings of Teachers Organizations, (9) 
Developing Local Association, (10) Devel- 
oping State Association, (11) Developing 
the National Education Association, (12) 
Developing Special-Interest Associations, 
(13) Developing International Organiza- 
tions, (14) Accomplishments of the Organ- 
ized Teaching Profession, (15) A Blueprint 
for the Future. 

The price is $1.00 per copy, with discount 
for quantity orders as follows: 2-9 copies, 
10 per cent; 10-99, 25 per cent; 100 or more 
copies, 33% per cent. Orders will be filled 
by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C.—L. L. 
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Problem Pupil in Small High Schools 


An increasingly important consideration 
is being given to the study of problem 
children in school.1. This is a wholesome 
trend in modern education. Every year 
many pupils in our small high schools fail 
and fall by the wayside either on account 
of the fact that they are unable to adjust 
themselves to modern conditions of school 
life or because school administrators are 
unwilling to adapt the school to pupils’ 
abilities, interests, and needs. There are 
many reasons why pupils fail to adjust 
themselves; the most important of which 
are physical ills, mental conflicts, home 
conditions, family and social relationships, 
personal conflicts, emotional attitudes, mis- 
directed ambitions, personality traits, and 
school conditions. These youngsters are 
sometimes unresponsive, repressed, and 
unhappy; they often represent serious cases 
of discipline. Whatever may be the type 
of difficulty, however, the fact remains that 
ways of discovering these difficulties should 
be sought and some means of treating them 
found and tried. This task is all the more 
important when it is considered in the light 
of the fact that native capacity lies dormant 
within many of these youngsters, which, if 
given fertile ground for unfoldment and 
growth, will mean the releasing of greater 
possibilities of worth-while citizenship. 

Many problem children demand the at- 
tention of a psychiatrist. The small high 
school, however, can hardly afford the 
services of a specialist of this character. 








*Cox, Philip W. L., and Langfitt, R. Emerson, 
High School Administration and Supervision, p. 
335. 

*Ibid., p. 336. 
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DR. D. T. FERRELL 


Department of Education 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


Even without the aid of a psychiatrist, the 
small high school can greatly help many 
problem children by frankly recognizing 
the fact that scolding, nagging, punishing, 
or disgracing them is not only futile, but 
often vicious.” 

The purpose of this article is to show 
how one principal of a small high school 
handled the case of a problem boy in his 
school. In the discussion which follows, 
the case of the problem boy is analyzed 
from the standpoint of (1) the symptoms, 
(2) the casual factors, (3) the treatment pre- 
scribed, and (4) the results produced. For 
obvious reasons, the names employed in 
this article are not the names of the real 
persons concerned, but the case cited is an 
actual illustration. 


Symptoms 


When the principal whom we shall call 
Mr. Williams assumed control of the high 
school in question, James was repeating 
the first year of high school work. The boy 
was sixteen years old and well grown for 
his age. An examination of his work in the 
elementary school showed that his record 
was very poor; in fact James had the poor- 
est scholarship record of any student in 
school. Moreover, his record the previous 
year in high school was equally discourag- 
ing. 

James illustrates a double problem of 
unsatisfactory scholarship and poor behav- 
ior. Reports were prevalent in the com- 
munity that James was a problem of 
discipline and that he had caused previous 
teachers considerable worry and trouble. 
He was often restless and disorderly. He 








sometimes maintained a spirit of disobedi- 
ence and defiance toward his teachers. 
Moreover, he was talkative in class and was 
continually interrupting classwork with 
seemingly foolish questions and other com- 
ments equally out of place. James showed 
little or no interest in classroom activities 
and made no attempt to maintain effort, 
while study to him was, of all the evils in 
the world, the least to be desired. People 
in the community called James a “chip off 
the old block” and said that he would never 
amount to anything in the world. 

There were a few signs of encourage- 
ment. James was a pleasant-looking boy. 
He possessed considerable enthusiasm and 
imagination. Although he had a_ poor 
scholarship record, he did not appear to be 
mentally dull. Mr. Williams, the principal, 
became greatly interested in James and 
decided to study his case to see what could 
be done to save the boy. Since the services 
of a psychiatrist were not available, it be- 
came necessary for the principal to proceed 
alone, together with the help of the other 
teachers of the high school. The principal, 
accordingly, proceeded somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Analysis of the Causal Factors 


1. A careful study of the home life of 
James was made, and several striking facts 
came to light. The boys mother died 
when he was about eight years of age, and 
shortly thereafter his father who was a 
drunkard ran away from home with an- 
other woman and left James, his two sisters, 
and a younger brother to shift for them- 
selves. Fortunately their grandparents were 
living and possessed sufficient means to 
furnish the children a home. The grand- 
parents, however, were already keeping 
another grandchild, the child of a daughter 
who had died a few years before. When 
these two groups of children were thrown 
together under the same roof, a spirit of 
jealousy and unfriendliness developed 





among them. To make the picture still 
worse, the grandfather kept a grocery store, 
and James and the other small boys were 
allowed to hang around the place in the 
afternoons and evenings where often bad 
language of soap-box sitters seasoned the 
conversation. 


2. From a careful examination of all 
available school records, the principal 
found that James had a very undesirable 
scholarship record. He had been forced to 
repeat the work of the third and fifth grades 
of the elementary school and was then 
repeating the work of first-year high school, 
His grades throughout the elementary 
school period were very poor. Generally 
speaking, he had been very irregular in 
school attendance. Because he had at- 
tended school so irregularly, he had lost 
interest in school work. 


3. From conferences with James himself 
Mr. Williams discovered that the boy was 
not adjusted to the high school program. 
He had been unable to find his place in 
the high school scheme of things, and, 
probably worse than all, he had not suc- 
ceeded in finding himself. It was apparent 
at once that James did not understand the 
purposes of the high school program. He 
did not like some of his studies; in fact he 
hated English, Latin, and algebra, yet he 
had been forced to study subjects he did 
not like and understand. To make matters 
still worse, James had built up an attitude 
that he thought his teachers were unappre- 
ciative of his efforts and that the only way 
to get even with them was to make low 
marks and cause all the trouble possible. 
He informed the principal that several of 
his teachers had been guilty hitherto of 
constantly nagging, scolding, ridiculing, 
humiliating, shaming, and punishing him, 
much of which he did not understand and 
did not think he deserved. With a feeling 
of injustice stirring his soul, James came 
to the conclusion that the only thing left 
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for him to do to save himself was to fight 


back. 


Treatment Prescribed 
Mr. Williams, the principal, realizing that 
behavior problems are very complex, 
moved very cautiously. His procedure in 
general involved the following steps: 


1. Since much of the trouble was trace- 
able to the home and environment condi- 
tions under which James was living at the 
time, naturally the first step was to inter- 
view his grandparents and discuss his case 
with them. Mr. Williams arranged a visit 
to the home of the grandparents. A frank 
discussion of the case followed. The grand- 
parents were found to be open-minded to 
suggestions, sympathetic toward James, 
and quite anxious to do what they could 
to help the boy. They took an intelligent 
view of the situation and assumed a whole- 
some attitude toward James. The principal 
urged them to renew their interest in the 
boy and his problems. His grandfather 
was urged to become the boy’s companion 
and pal, was induced to take occasional 
hikes into nearby fields and forests with 
James, sometimes for fishing trips to the 
lake nearby on week-ends, and was asked 
to discuss buying, selling, and other aspects 
of the grocery business with James fre- 
quently. Both grandparents were urged to 
give James a few definite things to do about 
the home after, school hours and to hold 
him responsible for doing these things well. 
They were encouraged to show their love 
and affection for the boy and to find oc- 
casions to praise and encourage him as 
often as possible, especially when he did 
his work well. They were cautioned against 
ridiculing, scolding, nagging, and shaming 
James on any occasion. They agreed to put 
confidence in the boy and promised to let 
him know from time to time that they were 
expecting him to accomplish things worth 
while. Mr. Williams kept in frequent touch 
with the grandparents as time went on fol- 
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lowing the conference and offered further 
suggestions from time to time. 


2. The county doctor gave James a care- 
ful physical examination. The results of 
this examination showed that the boy was 
all right physically. 


3. James was tested mentally, and he 
was found to have an intelligence quotient 
of 120. This fact was very surprising to 
the teachers, most of whom had sized him 
up as being quite dull. 


4. Mr. Williams held informal confer- 
ences with James himself from time to 
time. These meetings were in the nature 
of heart-to-heart talks with the boy, not 
long-drawn lectures about what he ought 
to do or ought not to do. In these confer- 
ences an attempt was made to approach 
James on the human level and to work 
with him as he was with respect to what 
he might become. The principal refrained 
from the use of coercion or force in his 
dealings with the boy. On the other hand, 
James was led gradually to see and under- 
stand his own responsibilities and to see his 
own problems. James often talked about 
the things that interested him, the things 
he wanted to do, what he wished for and 
what he hoped to become. In this way 
James came to feel the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and began to understand the part he 
must play in building desirable habits. In 
short, he began to see the worthwhileness 
of life. 


5. Conferences were held with the other 
high school teachers who signified their 
willingness to co-operate in the experiment. 
The teachers heartily agreed to refrain from 
nagging, scolding, ridiculing, or shaming 
the boy. They were urged to speak words 
of praise and encouragement to James 
whenever occasion arose. They agreed to 
be sympathetic, kind, and painstaking in 
their dealings with James and to manifest 
an interest in his work whenever possible. 
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Each teacher promised to hold informal 
conferences with James in order to come 
to know him better. This they did from 
time to time. 


6. The school program was adjusted to 
suit the needs and interests of James. He 
was allowed to drop Latin and to substitute 
general science in its place. For James, 
community civics proved to be a point of 
contact. Whenever possible, James was 
given some individual attention and encour- 
agement. He liked to do things about the 
school; so he was encouraged to plan so- 
ciety programs, make placards and charts 
for school displays, and prepare other 
things occasionally needed about the 
school. He was encouraged to keep an 
individual record of his progress in his 
classroom work, which record he tried to 
beat from time to time. James especially 
liked to have responsibilities placed on 
him, and he soon came to discharge the 
duties he was asked to perform in a 
splendid fashion. 


7. Certain situations in the school en- 
vironment were employed to influence the 
boy. James showed some liking for extra- 
curricular activities. He especially enjoyed 
competitive games, group singing, dra- 
matics, literary society activities, and read- 
ing. On account of his interest in games, 
he was encouraged to play baseball, basket- 
ball, and tennis. Through these activities 
James had an opportunity to show his 
physical skill and to excel in the art of play. 
It was not long before James began to 
display considerable ability as an athlete. 
His liking for singing and dramatics gave 
him opportunities through the school as- 
sembly, homeroom activities, and school 
commencement. He became quite inter- 
ested in debating and other activities con- 
nected with the literary society. He liked 
to read; in fact James was a prolific reader, 
although his reading had not been of a very 
desirable type. On account of this fact an 





attempt was made to select reading matter 
in which he would find a permanent inter. 
est and which would be more in keeping 
with his needs and interests. He was en- 
couraged to do much outside reading. In 
order to supplement the local school 
library, the county library was contacted 
for additional reading matter. James was 
asked to keep a record of his reading, 
These reports were used in his classwork 
on many occasions. 


Results 

By this time the reader is likely raising 
the questions, “What about James?” “Was 
the experiment successful?” Yes, the ex- 
periment proved successful. James became 
a leader of the student body, serving two 
years as president of the student council. 
He developed into an orderly, obedient 
citizen of the school and the community, 
He became an excellent high school de- 
bater, having participated in a number of 
important debates. James passed his fresh- 
man year’s work with credit. For the next 
three years he did excellent work, gradv- 
ating from high school at the end of his 
senior year with honors. Four years later 
James graduated with honors from one of 
the best colleges in the South. At present 
he is a very successful manager of the 
largest department store in one of the larg- 
est cities in the Southern States. 


The story of Mr. Williams and James has 
been told at considerable length because 
it illustrates so well what can be done in 
the case of many problem pupils in small 
high schools under the wise leadership of 
sympathetic principals and teachers. Many 
times teachers assume that these problem 
cases are hopeless, but they are not justified 
in so doing until they have analyzed the 
situation to see what can be done. Is an 
experiment of this character worth while? 
The reader of these lines may supply the 
answer. 
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Creative Writing 


It was a gray day and mid-morning. I 
noticed that not too few of my fifth-grade 
pupils sat at their desks somewhat inat- 
tentive, looking dreamily through the win- 
dows. The rain was falling gently outside. 

“You are thinking about the day and the 
rain coming down, aren’t you? Would you 
like to tell me some of the things you are 
thinking?” I directed these remarks to the 
gazers. 

A score of hands were quickly raised 
into the air. 

“The rain seems to be just dancing down 
to the ground,” said a little blonde girl in 
a soft voice. 

“The sky is so gray. I wish I could fly 
up to join the rain,” remarked Ray. 

‘I see the rain splashing and pitter-pat- 
tering to the ground,” replied Phyllis. 

“I am thinking about the tall chimney 
outside the window that is sticking up into 
the sky, and the bare trees,” observed 
Charles. 

“The rain has a silvery look to me,” said 
Judy. 

“I don't like the rain at all,” complained 
Tommy, “because we won't be able to go 
outside and play today.” 

When the many children whose hands 
had been raised had been given an oppor- 
tunity to express their thoughts aloud, I 
said to the class, “Children, how would 
you like to get closer to the rain, to see it 
more clearly, to let it touch you, to listen 
to the sounds it makes, and to smell it by 
sniffing the air?” 

Everyone was immediately enthusiastic. 
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Experienced by a Fifth Grade 


EDNA M. BAGIAN 
Teacher 

Shawnee Elementary School 
Louisville 


“Some of us will go to the windows in 
the room and open them. The rest of us 
will go out into the hall and open the hall 
windows,” I directed the pupils. The boys 
and girls went excitedly to open the win- 
dows. I walked among the groups sug- 
gesting these things: “Hold your hand out 
the window, palm upward, and let the rain 
dance upon it. Put your head out the 
window, turn your face upward, feel the 
rain upon your face. Listen to the sounds 
you hear. Of what do these sounds remind 
you? Take a deep breath using your nose. 
What do you smell? Look how the water 
stands in small ponds upon the playground, 
and see how the rain drops down into the 
puddles. Imagine you are walking out 
there in the rain. What would you feel?” 

After the children had walked about for 
a while from window to window looking, 
feeling, smelling, listening, touching, and 
even tasting (some caught drops of rain 
and put them to their mouths), I asked the 
group to take their seats again. They did 
so, reluctantly, of course. Then we started 
to talk together about what we had seen, 
how the rain had made us feel, what some 
of the sounds we had heard were like, 
what smells had floated through the win- 
dows to us. 

“I felt the little, silvery, raindrops, and I 
heard the pitter-patter of the rain. It 
sounded so soft.” 

“That big tree out there looked like it 
was lifting its long arms up to the sky, 
praying maybe.” 
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“I saw the rain, and I thought perhaps 
the clouds were crying.” 

“The rain felt cool when I let it come 
down upon my face.” 

“It made me feel sleepy.” 

“I saw two flower pots sitting outside a 
window. The flowers in them seemed to 
be getting a drink.” 

“The rain smelled fresh like spring flow- 
ers.” 

“I saw some people hurrying through the 
rain. They were carrying umbrellas.” 

Many feelings gave way to expression 
and at last I said to the class, “Children, 
thoughts which we think have a way of 
slipping away from us easily. If we act 
quickly we can catch and hold these 
thoughts and keep them with us. A good 
way to capture these thoughts we are 
thinking is to write them down. Would you 
like to write on paper some of the things 
you are thinking?” 

Tablets began rustling out of desks, a 
line formed at the pencil sharpener; along 
with the grinding sound could be heard 
excited whisperings, the shuffling of paper, 
then gradually a calm and a very acute 
quietness over the entire room. Continuing 
to speak I told them that sometimes the 
thoughts we write come out as sentences 
and paragraphs, and that at other times 
they come out in written lines which we 
call poetry. I said that the lines in a poem 
might rhymne, but that they did not need 
to necessarily. I suggested that they might 
try either of these ways of writing their 
thoughts. 

The children were busy and intent upon 
their writing. I passed among them giving 
encouragement and assistance here and 
there. The first writings like most initial 
efforts were not the finished products. I 
found the time to sit down with each child 
individually and to listen to his piece of 
creative writing. We discussed several 
words which had the same meanings and 
the child chose a different word from the 
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We did the 


same thing with ways in which a certaiy 


one or ones originally used. 


thing might be said. Finally, we talked 
about where there would be pauses and 
stops, thus getting in the commas and 
periods. We discussed things persons had 
said and identified these as quotations 
Then we showed how they could be 
marked. If a question came out, the chil. 
dren readily saw that a question mark was 
needed. 

Thus, the seeds were planted, were culti. 
vated, and encouraged to full development, 
These are some of the fruits of that gray 
day. 


RAINY DAY 


I heard a tinkling sound, 
A beautiful tinkling sound. 
The tinkling sound was the rain, 
The beautiful, silvery rain, 
The pittering, pattering rain. 
Judy Lynn Deibel 


A RAINY DAY 


Two little clouds, 

Up in the sky, 

Bumped into each other 
While out walking 

One day. 

One was cold, 

The other was warm. 








Together they created 
A terrible storm. 


Down came the rain 
Like the rushing tide. 
All the little animals 
Scurried to hide. 
People on the street 
Hurried to shelter 


While the rain beat down : 


Helter-skelter. 
Albert Brown 


RAINY DAY 

Pitter-patter, 

Pitter-patter, 

Can’t you hear them splatter? 
Pitter-patter, 

Pitter-patter, 

Dancing raindrops scatter. 

Ruth Ann Metzger 
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RAINY DAY 
Lovely rain, 
Tinkling rain, 
Pittering, pattering rain. 
Oh, how I love you, rain. 


Lovely rain, 
Tinkling rain, 
Pittering, pattering rain. 
Oh, how I hope you will 
Come again. 
Janice Allsmiller 


THE WAY THE RAINDROPS PLAY 
The raindrops pitter-patter 
As they splash and splatter. 
They dance the whole day long, 
As they sing a merry song. 
And the games they play 
Are joyful and gay. 
And when the day is done 
They go to bed. 
And in the clouds 
They hide their head. 
Kaaren Jansen 





A Teacher’s Checklist On Values 


Dr. Wilbur Murra, Educational Policies 
Commission, contributes this checklist: 

Teaching moral and spiritual values is 
the job of every public-school teacher, in 
all grade levels in every subject. How are 
you doing your job? 


1. Do you consider the character de- 
velopment of your pupils to be a major 
objective of your teaching? 


2. Have you ever put in writing a list 
of the specific values which you try to 
teach? 


3. In your relations with others (includ- 
ing your pupils and fellow-teachers), do 
you try to live by the values which you 
seek to teach? 


4. Do you encourage your pupils to make 
their own decisions on courses of conduct, 
refraining from telling them just what to 
do and what not to do? 


5. Do you encourage the expression of, 
and show respect for, the ideas of indi- 
vidual students even when those ideas are 
unpopular or are rooted in ignorance? 


6. Do you help the children or youth in 
your class to realize that they will achive 
greater happiness in the long run if they 
sometimes forego momentary pleasure? 
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7. Do you refrain from indoctrinating 
your pupils with your own religious beliefs? 


8. If you have a pupil who feels different 
from his classmates because of his “pecu- 
liar” religious beliefs or practices, do you 
reassure him that his religion is right for 
him? 


9. If you have a pupil who feels different 
from his classmates because he and _ his 
family do not profess any religion, do you 
help him to feel comfortable with his lack 
of a creed? 


10. Do you teach about religion, without 
hesitation and objectively whenever the 
subject naturally comes up in your class? 


11. Do you discuss the behavior prob- 
lems and character development of your 
pupils with their parents? 


12. Do you remind the citizens of your 
community that they inescapably share 
with their schools the responsibility for the 
moral conduct of the youth in their com- 
munity? 


100-page report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, available 
from the N.E.A., Washington 6, D.C., at one 
dollar per copy. 
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On the Teaching of 





Geography and History 


In which sequence do your students 
study geography and history? 

The double course in world geography 
and world history at our school is good. 
It gives us a two-way approach to world 
problems and conditions of today. The 
over-all objective is at least to be aware of 
the existence of the main human problems 
of this century and to do what we can to 
understand their genesis, development, and 
present state of solution. 


Methods of Approach 


The approach via world geography at- 
tempts to identify the natural assets and 
liabilities with which people in a given 
place must cope in attempting to solve 
their problems. The natural resources of 
a people (or their lack of them) and the 
various aspects of their location are among 
the basic ingredients which variously 
blended give strength or weakness to na- 
tions in the modern world. One cannot 
begin an adequate appraisal of people and 
their problems without a knowledge and 
understanding of such factors. The em- 
phasis in this course is essentially upon the 
present. 

The approach via world history attempts 
to attack the great problems of today by 
studying their genesis and evolution in 
time. Whereas the central theme in geog- 
raphy is place and the characteristics of 
place; time and continuity, along with the 
principle of cause and effect are central in 
historical analysis. The emphasis in world 
history is essentially upon the past. 
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Teacher, Lafayette High School 
Lexington 


TUCKER 


Which approach gives the more adequate 
understanding and the better means for 
probing the social problems of today—that 
of world geography or world history? 
Which is more important—the current na- 
tural assets and liabilities of a people’s 
habitat or their record of development to 
their present stage? It seems as though 
both approaches supply indispensable data 
for an adequate realization and intelligent 
attack upon these problems. Neither ap- 
proach should be neglected. 

Having reached the conclusion that both 
courses are desirable, how are we to teach 
them for maximum understanding? 


“What” and “When” Are 
Unit Problems 


We believe that any plan which loses 
sight of the essential nature of the subject 
matter and the concepts it is peculiarly 
adapted to convey is unrealistic and its 
doubtful values are likely to be dissipated. 
Specifically, world history must be a con- 
tinued story. Its chronology, its causes and 
effects, its central theme of time and con- 
tinuity must be kept intact. The excellent 
organization of integrated historical units 
in the tables of contents of most of our 
high school texts are not to be cast lightly 
aside for units hastily conceived and ex- 
ecuted. Teacher-made units often destroy 
the continued story effect, or continuity in 
time which is the essence of _ historical 
development. Our first point then in the 
teaching of world history is to follow a 
chronological guide prepared by experts in 
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the field—teach and learn the record and 
sense the ideas, moral values, and attitudes 
this record conveys. 

Many segments of the historical record 
must be taught with only casual reference 
to natural or geographic forces because 
even though these forces might have 
played decisive roles the present state of 
research recognizes them as secondary or 
incidental to the social, emotional, and 
spiritual nature of man’s reaction to his 
problems. However, geographic conditions 
will often help explain why things hap- 
pened as they did. All events occur some- 
where and the nature of the place itself 
often has great bearing upon their causes 
and courses. Therefore, the greater knowl- 
edge of places serve to increase our under- 
standing of the past. 

The value of a history teacher having 
sound geography training is evident, but 
there is a danger that since the record 
itself makes up the bulk of the study one is 
likely to be either superficial or too complex 
with his geographic interpretation of events 
unless the student has been equipped be- 
forehand with an understanding of natural 
principles. Just as a person cannot extract 
square roots without knowing the multipli- 
cation table, it is unrealistic for us to as- 
sume that one can make a geographic 
analysis of historical events unless he first 
knows the nature of such factors as loca- 
tion, sizes of land masses in terms of area 
and the number of people who inhabit it, 
know the climate, land forms, presence or 
lack of resources and others. We say the 
student must be equipped beforehand with 
these yardsticks of analysis before he can 
adequately explore or understand the rela- 
tion of natural circumstances to historical 
events, else the study will be one of geo- 
graphic principles while the moving record 
isneglected. Subject matter is broken into 
areas and segments to expedite our grasp- 
ing of something more than a superficial 
knowledge of same. Compartmenting sub- 
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ject matter for convenience and depth of 
treatment is not incompatible with a hori- 
zontal type of integration of the material 
with other subjects and with present-day 
conditions for effective realistic teaching. 
Our second point in the teaching of world 
history is that the subject matter compart- 
ments should be kept intact and that it is 
preferable for a student to have a back- 
ground course in world geography in the 
ninth grade. If this isn’t possible it is 
much better to have them concurrently 
than for either to be omitted. World geog- 
raphy following world history is better than 
omitting either, but it is not as good a 
sequence as having geography first. 

Important as the record is in attacking 
current human problems the author is in- 
clined to say that if a student must choose 
between a high school course in world 
geography and one in world history, he 
should choose the former. Recognizing that 
this will result in important gaps in his 
citizenship equipment, we believe that a 
knowledge of the natural characteristics of 
place are more immediately pertinent to 
most of man’s greatest problems such as 
over-population, unequal distribution and 
deplenishing of natural resources, inequali- 
ties of income between various regions of 
the earth, malnutrition and endemic di- 
sease, and conflicting ideologies. 


World Geography Given Priority 


In summary we believe that both world 
history and world geography should be 
taken by high school students; that geog- 
raphy should come first in the sequence; 
that a good textbook and a chronological 
approach are necessary in world history; 
that the subjects should be taught sep- 
arately with strong threads of integration 
running between them and other disci- 
plines, and the past with the present; and 
last, that if a choice must be made between 
them by curriculum planners and students 
that that choice should be world geography. 
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Success Story 





Of a Mintmum Foundation Program 


With growing interest in a minimum 
foundation program for the public schools 
of Kentucky, a quick survey of such a pro- 
gram in successful operation in Utah might 
bring into sharper focus a program’s salient 
features. Since 1947 Utah has been pioneer- 
ing in her efforts to equalize the educational 
opportunities of her children in public 
schools, regardless of their creed, color, or 
economic heritage. Realizing that America 
is as strong as her weakest community and 
that stronger communities are weakened by 
the infiltrations of inferior educational 
products from negligent communities and 
states, Utah decided to set her own house 
in order. 


Classroom Unit Considered 

Since Utah realized the educational prod- 
uct was directly correlated—even casually 
—with the monetary expenditures of the re- 
spective forty districts within the state, the 
program concentrated upon the financial 
aspects of the problem: how best to sup- 
port a minimum foundation program! The 
classroom unit was selected as the unit of 
minimal cost. A classroom, in general, was 
defined to consist of fifty kindergarten, 
thirty primary, and twenty secondary pupils 
in ADA. Administrative and other school 
personnel of auxiliary status were variously 
weighted in terms of classroom units. In 
reckoning this minimal cost of a classroom 
unit, the Utah educators excluded Trans- 
portation—equalized through legislative ap- 
propriation—and Capital Outlay costs. 

The minimum foundation cost per class- 
room unit was set at $3,300. However, be- 


PATRICK J. 


RYAN 


Teacher 
Frayser School, Louisville 


cause of rising educational costs since 1|947, 
a new level of $4,290 per classroom unit has 
since been realistically established. 


Equitable Financing 


Next came the problem of financing this 
minimum program equitably throughout 
the state. Ability varied widely among the 
districts—in 1948 from a per capita assessed 
valuation in Jordan District of $19,514 to 
$128 in Daggett District. Consistent with 
the philosophy of equalization, each dis- 
trict’s contribution to the minimum pro- 
gram was necessarily based on its effort in 
terms of tax levy, no one district expending 
greater taxing energy than another. Thus, 
Jordan’s tax levy necessary to support the 
minimum program in its district was the 
index of levy for the remaining districts. 
In 1952-3, this amounted to 6.4 mills (sixty- 
four cents per $100 assessed valuation), 
This tax (required by the State Constitution 
to comprise at least 25 per cent of the total 
minimum foundation program costs ), to be 
uniform, required statewide uniform prop- 
erty assessments—at present, 40 per cent 
of appraised market value. The State Tax 
Commission is the responsible agency. 
Under-valuations are proportionally penal- 
ized in the supplemental state aid to any 
deficient districts. 


Supplemental Program 
This supplemental state aid—limited con- 
stitutionally to 75 per cent of the total mini- 
mum program—is derived from various 
sources: (1) earmarked Individual Income 
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Taxes and Corporation Franchise Taxes 
(67.86 per cent in 1952), (2) the balance 
from the previous year (21.73 per cent in 
1952), (3) the School Land Interest Fund 
(4.91 per cent in 1952), (4) the uniform 
supplemental School Property Tax (in 1952 
this tax was not levied because of the un- 
usual balance from the previous year), (5) 
the “Supplemental Program,” and (6) mis- 
cellaneous federal and state funds (1.04 
per cent in 1952). 

The Supplemental Program (4.46 per 
cent in 1952) provides whatever additional 
funds are necessary to meet the $990 differ- 
ence between the old $3,300 and the new 
$4290 minimum foundation levels after a 
local effort of 8 mills on assessed property 
value has been expended. The twenty-five 
districts requiring supplemental funds for 
this school year are receiving $717,584.55 of 
the $750,000 appropriated for this Supple- 
mental Program by the 1951 legislature. 
The remainder transfers to next year's 
balance. 

An appropriation of $675,000 was made 
by the legislature for Transportation for 
1952-3, based on actual pupil mileage, 
while Capital Outlay is still limited by 
statute to local effort alone. 


Allows Local Initiative 


That the program allows for ample local 
initiative is evidenced by the fact that, 
while no district had to expend an effort 
greater than the 14.4 mill levy in 1952-3, 
the effort for all school expenditures (ex- 
clusive of Transportation and the School 
Lunch program, which derives from a 4 
per cent tax on all retail sales of wine and 
distilled liquors) ranged from 14.4 mills in 
Grand District to’ 30.4 mills in Provo Dis- 
trict. By comparison, Kentucky’s limitation 
of 15 mills and the relatively low assess- 
ment practices (about 30 per cent of 
market value for 1952-3) appear rather 
moderate, especially when the over-all 
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near-70 per cent apportionment from non- 
property taxes in Utah for public schools 
is considered. 


All this centralization of the program has 
elicited many sincere misgivings about re- 
tention of local control. Since public edu- 
cation is a recognized state function, 
Utahans consider it both their right and 
their duty to provide governmental safe- 
guards against local misuse of public funds. 
However, it is one thing, they maintain, to 
enforce general compliance within the law 
and another to control specific policies with- 
in these same legal confines. As N. Blaine 
Winters, State Director of Teacher Per- 
sonnel, remarked in a letter to the writer: 


This office has been very careful at all times 
to make recommendations only to the local 
districts and to avoid any aspect . . of state 
control. Some factors of the program have 
been hoisted upon us by the legislature. In 
such cases we have called committees to- 
gether for the purpose of advising the state 
department, which has expelled any fear of 
control. 


Improvements Underway 

Finally, Utah educators recognize a few 
“bugs” in their program. For example, 
some districts might feel that budgetary 
expediency justifies excessive teacher load, 
which is obviously a direct affront to the 
fundamental philosophy of equalization. 
That measures are being taken to restrict 
this possibility is evident from the remark 
of Research Director W. N. Ball, of the 
State Department of Education: 


... There is a proposed amendment restrict- 
ing the distribution of money on the amount 
of State aid they receive when class loads 
are excessive. 


Another problem, largely theoretical—that 
of termination of teacher contracts, again 
to reduce budgetary costs—is to be com- 
bated by proposed “Continuing Contract,” 
as against “Tenure,” legislation. However, 
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it is felt that state assistance for Capital 
Outlay is still a critically pressing desidera- 
tum. 

These serious, though relatively less 
crucial, weaknesses exist in spite of the pro- 
gram, however, and should not make one 
lose sight of the over-all tremendous gains 
in education since the inauguration of the 
program in Utah. For a wishfully curative 





therapy of educational debility, afl ting 
the welfare of the entire state because of 
districts being rendered impotent through 
financial indigencies, was substituted a 
preventive therapy of socially sound eco. 
nomic sharing by the abler districts. Surely 
there could be no more remunerative in- 
vestment—economically, socially, politically 
—by the citizens of Utah. 





Informal Method 


Used for Reporting 


It Starts in the Classroom Feature 
From National School 


Public Relations Association 


A visitor at an elementary school in an 
underprivileged neighborhood saw many 
posters and emblems about a “swimming 
club.” Since she hadn’t seen any pool, 
she asked the principal its size. 

“I should have explained,” he said, “We 
call the showers our ‘swimming club.’ It’s 
not just a bath, but part of our health 
program. The children are proud of their 
‘swimming club,’ and we're working to get 
an extra person from the Board of Educa- 
tion so we can keep showers open at night 
for parents.” 

This item was one of several illustrating 
good public relations in the health, physical 
education, and recreation field reported by 
the National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation in a recent issue of It Starts in the 














Classroom Newsletter, its monthly roundup 
of good school public relations techniques. 

Another example reported the decision 
of the superintendent of a small school to 
abandon the coldly formal health chart sent 
to parents after the annual physical exam- 
ination of their child. With the help of 
classroom teachers, he now writes each 
parent an informal personalized letter sum- 
marizing examination results in friendly, 
non-alarming fashion, Although the letter 
may contain some bad news for parents 
about their child’s hearing, eyes, or general 
condition, there is always a bit of good 
news too, for the superintendent never fails 
to include a comparison of the child's 
weight and height this year with that of 
last. In 99 per cent of the cases, both have 
increased, and that’s cheering to any parent. 
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Resolutions 


Adopted by the KEA Delegate Assembly 


1. Expression of Sympathy. In view 
of the fact that one of our valued and 
highly esteemed members of the KEA has 
passed to the Great Beyond, the members 
of the KEA wish to extend to the family 
of the late John W. Brooker their sincere 
condolences at his passing. The Associa- 
tion has lost a leader of high rank, who 
has helped education in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky in many of its most 
difficult trials. KKEA requests the Execu- 
tive Secretary to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the widow of Mr. Brooker. 

We, furthermore, wish to express sym- 
pathy to the families of all those faithful 
teachers who have been taken by death 
during the past year. We recommend that 
the Executive Secretary of the KEA send 
to the families of our deceased members 
an appropriate expression of sympathy. 


2. Public Relations. Kentucky’s educa- 
tional programs have long suffered be- 
cause of inadequate public relations. Great 
opportunity for progress lies ahead of us. 
The citizens, taxpayers, parents, and in- 
dustrial leaders look to the teaching pro- 
fession for educational leadership. A good 
public relations program envolves: (1) an 
understanding on the part of the public as 
to the purposes, needs, program, and ac- 
complishments of the school, and (2) an 
understanding on the part of the school 
as to the desires and needs of the com- 
munity. The KEA believes the teachers of 
Kentucky can and should take a more ac- 
tive leadership in public relations. 


3. Minimum Foundation Program. The 
KEA commends the Legislative Research 
Commission and its efficient staff for the 
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April 16, 1953 


state-wide Educational Survey that is now 
being made at the local level. The KEA 
pledges its support to this program and 
believes that out of it will come the clear 
voice of the people of Kentucky as to what 
minimum foundation program the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky shall adopt for its 
public schools. The present inequitable 
distribution of state funds and the result- 
ing unequal educational opportunities have 
greatly retarded educational progress in 
our state. KEA urges that all friends of 
education unite to give all the children an 
educational program which will enable 
them to qualify in all the basic needs of 
citizenship. Kentucky’s children are the 
potential citizens of tomorrow and are en- 
titled to a minimum foundation program 
which provides equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all the children of the Com- 
monwealth. 


4. Federal Aid. KEA reaffirms its be- 
lief in federal aid to education in order 
that there may be a minimum founda- 
tion program in education throughout 
the nation. We solicit the aid of the fed- 
eral government to provide means to prop- 
erly house the school children of this na- 
tion, and we further recommend that this 
aid be given through now existing boards 
of education without interference with the 
educational policies within the states. 

We commend the Senators and the Con- 
gressmen who have been active in their 
efforts to obtain federal aid to education. 
In particular, do we commend Senator 
Earl C. Clements for his bill for federal 
aid to boards of education for public 
school buildings, and Congressman Carl 
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D. Perkins for his untiring efforts to aid 
the schools of our nation. 

We endorse the use of revenue from 
tidelands oil to further public education 
for American youth. 


5. Teacher Recruitment. KEA recom- 
mends that a program of recruitment be 
initiated to enlist our most promising 
youth into the profession. Increasing en- 
rollments and outside inducements con- 
tinue to make critical the teacher supply 
in Kentucky, particularly at the elementary 
level. KEA urges a concerted effort at all 
levels to improve teaching conditions and 
to provide a program of teacher recruit- 
ment through all existing organizations 
with provisions being made for scholar- 
ships for high school seniors who have 
those qualities that promise a high degree 
of efficiency in the service of our youth. 


6. Conservation of Human and Natural 
Resources. KEA endorses the resolution 
adopted by NEA at the Thirty - First 
Representative Assembly in relation to 
conservation of human and _ natural re- 
sources, which reads as follows: 


The Association encourages the develop- 
ment of an educational program for conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources, which 
will include co-operative planning with indus- 
try, business, labor, agriculture, governmental 
and welfare agencies, and the general public. 


We commend Governor Wetherby and 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce for 
their efforts to conserve the natural re- 
sources and to promote the economic wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth. 


7. Moral and Spiritual Values. KEA 
fears that in the complicity of our modern 
society we may delegate to minor roles 
moral and spiritual values. We believe 
that the entire personnel of Kentucky’s 
schools should be alerted to the im- 
portance of the moral and spiritual values 
and that our instructional forces should 
assign proper emphasis toward the attain- 
ment of these values. 
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8. In-Service Training. The KEA com- 
mends the program of in-service training 
inaugurated by the General Assembly and 
being carried on by the State Department 
of Education through regional supervisors, 
and urges an expansion of this program 
to provide more state-wide leadership in 
the improvement of instruction. Further, 
the KEA urges all teacher training institu- 
tions to work with local boards of educa- 
tion in their areas in setting up a follow- 
up program for graduates in the field 
of teaching whereby the training institu- 
tions supervise their graduates in the field 
and the local boards provide opportunity 
for these teachers to attend in-service 
training sessions on the campus for at 
least a two-year period. 

We believe that the citizens of Kentucky 
are being called upon unfairly to bear ex- 
penses of colleges which are _ training 
teachers who have no feeling of obligation 
to Kentucky, and as soon as they receive 
their degree or degrees, leave the state for 
more lucrative positions in other states, 
We believe that all Kentucky colleges 
should impress on these students through- 
out their college career a responsibility to 
their home state, such that they will feel 
loyal enough to give at least a short term 
of service teaching in Kentucky before 
they leave the state. 

We recommend that the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the teacher train- 
ing institutions re-evaluate the program 
of extension classes and correspondence 
courses in order that they may not result 
in a loss of classroom efficiency. 


9. Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Institutions. The KEA endorses the aims 
and objectives of the Kentucky Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and _ Profes- 
sional Standards (a Commission of KEA) 
affiliated with the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. The 
over-all aim of these groups is to improve 
the quality of teacher education programs, 
to raise the standards of admission to our 
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profession, and to increase the prestige of 
our profession. We urge the State De- 
partment’s Division on Teacher Training 
to give the program of the Kentucky Com- 
mission on Teacher Education careful con- 
sideration with the thought of conforming 
thereto. (Copies of the resolutions of this 
committee may be obtained from Mrs. 
Beulah Fontain, chairman.) 


10. Teacher Retirement. KEA recom- 
mends that teacher contributions to the 
retirement fund be increased from the 
present 2, 3, and 4 per cent to 3, 4, and 5 
per cent, and that the maximum salary 
upon which contributions may be made 
be increased to $3,600, with corresponding 
increases in benefits to be paid. 


11. Attacks on Public Schools. The 
KEA believes in and welcomes construc- 
tive criticism of our public school sys- 
tem. The rapid growth of our public 
schools has come about as a result of 
honest criticism and community thinking. 
However, injudicious congressional — in- 
vestigations of schools may result in loss 
of academic freedom and wide-spread un- 
just criticism of our schools. The mem- 
bers of the teaching profession voice their 
disapproval of the investigations as an in- 
dictment of the profession and urge that 
charges be substantiated by facts before 
being leveled at individual members of 
the profession. Nevertheless, communism 
as such does not belong in the American 
institutions of learning. 


12. Appreciation. In view of the fact 
that the KEA will not be in session before 
the General Assembly convenes, we should 
like to call the attention of that body to 
the needs of Kentucky's youth. Our Gov- 
enor has been warm and friendly in his 
interest thus far in his encouragement of 
public education. We hereby express our 
deep gratitude to him for this and to the 
General Assembly for its interest and as- 
sistance in the past and for the fine work 
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done by the Legislative Research Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor and the 
General Assembly, resulting in much in- 
terest among the lay people. This step has 
been well taken. However, we have just 
begun to look in on the needs of our 
children in this state. We must have more 
money, more buildings, more equipment, 
more supplies, more school buses—if we are 
to keep step with the growing needs of 
Kentucky’s boys and girls. 


13. Appreciation. We commend our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Honorable Wendell P. Butler, for his 
devoted service in behalf of the schools of 
the Commonwealth and, especially, for his 
earnest efforts to secure a minimum foun- 
dation program of education for the chil- 
dren of our state. 


14. Appreciation. We desire to express 
our appreciation to the Louisville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Public Schools of 
Louisville and Jefferson County, and all 
other local organizations and agencies 
which have contributed to the success of 
our meeting. 

CiauvE Fartey, Pikeville 
Chairman 

JAMEs Coss, Newport 

Harry Sparks, Murray 

O. F. Brown, Louisville 

Joun Boyp, Benham 

Ona Morcan, Williamstown 

Mrs. GENEVA CAMPBELL 
Campbellsville 





The National Education Association is 
dedicated to the upbuilding of democratic 
civilization and supported by the loyal co- 
operation of the teachers of the United 
States to advance the interests of the teach- 
ing profession, promote the welfare of 
children, and foster the education of all 
the people.—From the “Welcome” sign at 
NEA Headquarters 
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TRIBUTE 


To Mrs. Mayme S. Waggener 


With the passing of Mrs. Mayme S. Wag- 
gener, one of the foremost educators and 
public-minded women of her times, the 
community of St. Matthews, Jefferson 
County, and the state of Kentucky have 
suffered a great loss. 

Mrs. Waggener possessed many qualities 
which fitted her for leadership. She had 
abounding health, a sympathetic under- 
standing, an enthusiastic outlook on life, 
an intense interest in her fellowman, and 
was fearless in pioneering for any cause 
that she felt made for the betterment of 
others. 

Long before other civic-minded people 
were aware of the needs of teen-agers, Mrs. 
Waggener was sponsoring their cause by 
organizing group gatherings at the school 
building. Many people frowned upon the 
usage of the school building for this pur- 
pose, but the wisdom of these activities has 
been proven by the success of teen-age 
clubs and church. organizations that we 
have today. 


Early in her teaching career Mrs. Wag- 
gener felt the need of closer unity between 
teacher and parent and encouraged parent 
participation in school life. She also reached 
out into the community, seeking the advice 
and help of the business people. School 
equipment, such as the first school victrola, 
radio, etc., was obtained through co-opera- 
tion of St. Matthews merchants. This in- 
terest and co-operation on the part of 
parents and community leaders have helped 
advance the educational opportunities of 
St. Matthews which in turn has played its 
part in the unusual growth of the com- 
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RUTH H. OSBORNE 


Principal Orville J. Stivers School 
Jefferson County 


munity. Modern educators agree that the 
better school of today is the one in which 
teachers and parents work in close harmony 
with one another. . 


Mrs. Waggener began her teaching at | 


Greathouse in 1916, became principal in 
1918 and retired in 1946, making a total of 
thirty years of service to this district. She 
was born Mayme Sweet in Lexington, Ken. 
tucky, February 3, 1876. Her family moved 


to the west end of Louisville when she was | 
very small. She was educated in the Port. F 


land Elementary School, the Louisville 
Female High School, and the Louisville 
Normal School, graduating from the latter 
in 1898. She taught two years in the 
Louisville public schools before she married 
John Morrison Waggener of St. Matthews 
on July 5, 1900. She had two children, 
Robert G. Waggener, now of Nashville, and 
Lucile Waggener, now Mrs. C. C. Mayhall 
of Morehead, Kentucky. She has fou 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 
Mrs. Waggener’s husband died on July 2. 
1942. 

After her retirement, Mrs. Waggener con- 
tinued to live an interesting life, going to 
concerts and attending meetings of the F'l- 
son Club and other organizations to which 
she belonged. She enjoyed shopping and 








renee 





ermeon 


having luncheons and dinners with her | 


many friends. She was a charter member 
of the Crescent Hill Woman’s Club, a mem- 


a ETT 


ber of the Filson Club for thirty years. | 
honorary member of the St. Matthews f 
Woman’s Club, and a member of the Cres- f 


cent Hill Baptist Church, as well as of Delta 
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Kappa Gamma, a sorority of outstanding 
women in education. 

It would be hard to enumerate all the 
worthy projects she promoted in school 
during her principalship. Among these 
were: the starting of the first lunchroom, 
the schoolboy patrol, and the drum and 
bugle corps; milk-drinking contests; the 
Damrosch music listening programs in the 
1930's; attendance at the Louisville Orches- 
tra concerts in later years; the biennial trips 
to Frankfort, Kentucky, for the seventh and 
eighth grades; the school carnivals; and 
numerous other activities. Upon her retire- 


ment the school paper published a poem 
including the lines: 


She taught readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic, 
Without the aid of a hickory stick. 


We who were fortunate to come under 
her influence feel we are better for having 
had this association. Students through the 
years have tried to define the something 
about Greathouse School that has endeared 
it to everyone. The writer feels that that 
undefinable something is the personality of 
Mrs. Waggener, and though she is gone 
from us now, her spirit will remain down 
through the ages. 





The Challenge 


JOHN D. ENGLE, JR. 


Teacher of English, Athens High School 
Fayette County, Lexington 


What a challenge—these minds in embryo! 


What do they believe? 


What do they know? 


And what does the teacher know that he can teach? 
What meaning can be placed within their reach? 


There they sit, engaged in idle chatter. 
Do they care at all about this matter 
Of whether a verb is transitive or not? 


The rule regarding using “have” for 
. And what’s a participle? 


Is nonsense to them. . 


“ ” 


got 


Does it matter if old Mr. Flood could tipple 
A large amount of brew or if Longfellow 
Wrote some stuff that is slightly overmellow? 
And why dig up the bones of old Shakespeare 
For pupils more concerned with now and _ here? 


The teacher must compete with things atomic. 
Basketball and the illustrated comic. 

Hot rods, juke boxes, and the hit parade, 

Slang and teen-age dates, the serenade 

Of Johnnie Ray or Bing or Frankie Lane— 
But discussing the assignment is a pain. 


Rather than stick to the day’s assigned selection, 
They wish to scratch-off in a new direction. 
It is TV or radar or the football score 


Or flying saucers. 


Who could wish for more 


Of a sacred challenge to the human mind 

Than to face these modern wonders and then find 
Ways to utilize their interests yet be sure 

They are also learning English and literature. 
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The Music Departments of most colleges 
will quickly respond to any teacher who 
requests aid for service. 

The college nearest to you no doubt has 
many facilities which would be a great 
help to you, and which are available to you 
if you would only request their use. I can 
speak authoritatively only of the Depart- 
ment of Music of Morehead State College 
in Kentucky, but a listing of the facilities 
and services we have for the use of music 
teachers should indicate what you may ex- 
pect to find in most similar institutions. 


Listening Lessons 

Perhaps you would like some good ma- 
terials for listening lessons in the first 
grade, or in some other grade. There are 
carefully selected examples included in the 
free circulating record library of More- 
head’s Department of Music, and you, the 
teachers, may borrow these records for your 
own use. If your problem is to find a good 
interpretation of a selection which your 
band or orchestra is playing, the library 
includes many excellent band and orchestra 
recordings of standard works, and these, 
too, may be obtained in the same manner. 


Program Service Available 


If you would like a program for a school 
assembly, Morehead has many soloists and 
ensembles who are always searching for 
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Need a Little Help? 


KR. RUSSELL AUKERMAWN 
Morehead State College 


places to perform, and can usually be paid 
for their services with a good dinner. If 
you would like to have a concert by the 
Morehead State College Band, Chorus, or 
Orchestra, the charge is always on an ex- 
penses only basis, and if you can use one 
of these groups when it is on tour, the cost 
will be still less. 


The music library is available for your 
use at Morehead State College. You may 
spend as much time as you wish in the 
library looking for suitable selections for 
your own band or ensembles and thus avoid 
paying for selections which will be of no 
use to your groups. At most times the 
Morehead State College Band would be 
happy to read a composition so you may 
know how it will sound when your own 
band plays it. Occasionally, when the pres- 
sure of an impending concert is too great, 
they might not be able to render this 
service. 


Help in Evaluation 
Music reading clinics are arranged by 
the colleges to help you discover which of 
the newer compositions are worth buying. 
Even this well known service is compara- 


tively little used by the teachers, for many | 


of them fail to appear for these events, or 
spend the time talking over old times rath- 
er than listening to the music. 

When you are preparing for a concert 
or contest you have no doubt often wished 
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for someone to listen to one of your re- 
hearsals and make a few constructive sug- 
gestions. Whether it is a band, orchestra, 
chorus, ensemble, or soloist who could use 
a little help, Morehead has a specialist in 
that field who will try to improve the group 
for you, if you will pay his expenses. Last 
spring one teacher requested the band di- 
rector and two outstanding students for a 
full day’s private clinic at her school, and 
had to pay only the expenses they incurred 
in making the trip. 

Sometimes a special problem arises in 
your teaching, for example a clarinetist’s 
tone quality is thin, an oboeist always is 
flat, or a trombonist can’t get his high notes. 
Usually one of the instructors on the staff 
at Morehead has solved the problem be- 
fore, and would gladly tell you the solution 
if he knew you were in need of it. 


Summer Band Offer 


Music teachers never seem to have time 
to practice their own instruments, and they 
might find it very helpful to be able to 
play in the college summer school band. 
There should be no charge at all for that 
opportunity, since most colleges find it 
difficult to maintain a summer band, and 
would be happy to have your help. 


A few of the more usual and _ better 
known facilities of any college may need 
mentioning, for they are too seldom used 
by the teachers. If you have an excellent 
student on some instrument, it is usually 
possible for him to get lessons from a 
specialist on his instrument, with either a 
college teacher or a student. You may find 
your own background on a certain instru- 
ment to be weak, and could well take either 
private or class lessons on that instrument 
at the college, the latter for a very, small 
fee. At times, during the summer session, 
a special course that would be of interest 
to you is available at the college, and the 
charge for taking that course would be 
small, 
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Spring Comes to Kentucky 


They wait in the hush of God’s presence— 
Anticipant stone-crowned hills. 

His joyous tears for the springtime 
Rush down them in sparkling wild rills. 


He trails a sheer wisp of His garment 
To clear the worn gray. from the sky. 
The glint of His smile is reflected 
As jubilant redbreasts dip by. 


His slender warm finger He brushes 
Through treetops uplifted and bare. 
The fresh green uprushes to meet it, 
And lo, a new springtime is there. 


MABEL DOYLE 
Teacher, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 





Part-time Help Offered 


One year early in September two public 
schools having been unable to locate direc- 
tors for their instrumental music programs, 
asked Morehead State College to help them 
find teachers. When qualified teachers 
could not be found, the Department of 
Music at Morehead State College furnished 
two of their advanced students to the 
public schools as part-time band directors. 
The students concerned received college 
credit for an elective course entitled “Field 
Experience.” The public schools paid the 
students’ expenses, and Morehead State 
College supplied its own band director as 
supervisor for the program. Before the 
second semester of the year was well 
started, three additional public schools had 
requested and received similar aid. 

This is an extreme example of help you 
might receive from the college, but what- 
ever problem you may have, don’t be shy 
about asking for help. If you have not 
been taking advantage of the facilities 
mentioned here, why not try some of them 
to see if they will not only ease your work, 
but also improve your teaching? 
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President Alice Latta announces that the 
tenth Classroom Teachers National Confer- 
ence will be held aboard the SS Nuevo 
Dominicano, July 6-18, 1953, which will 
tour the West Indies. The conference is 
sponsored by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers in co-operation with 
the NEA Travel Division and Indiana Uni- 
versity. Alice Latta, president, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, and H. B. 
Allman, director of summer session, Indi- 
ana University, will act as directors. 


Conference Plans. The Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference provides an ideal 
inservice training program and leadership 
development conference for classroom 
teachers. It combines a real vacation with 
a most valuable and inspirational experi- 
ence. This year, participants not only will 
make friends and exchange ideas with 
teachers from all parts of the United States, 
but they will have the rare opportunity of 
meeting fellow teachers in all of the ports 
of call and of learning firsthand about the 
people, customs, and educational oppor- 
tunities of our neighbors in the West Indies. 

The SS Nuevo Dominicano will sail from 
Miami on Monday afternoon, July 6, and 
return to port on Saturday evening, July 
18. Throughout the cruise the ship will 
serve as headquarters, with land excursions 
planned in the four ports of call. During 
the eleven-hour stop at Nassau, plans in- 
clude a tour of the Island of New Provi- 





Teachers Sponsor 


The Cruising Classroom 


dence, visiting beaches, estates, attractive 
native villages, tropical gardens, time for 
shopping, and a tea as guests of the 
Nassau teachers. 

The longest stopover, thirty-one hours, 
will be in Ciudad Trujillo. Here the group 
will visit the city, Columbus Castle, the 
Ceiba tree to which Columbus tied _his 
ships, the Primate Cathedral of America, 
Tomb of Columbus, the National Shrine, 
beautiful George Washington Avenue, the 
A high- 
light will be a dinner and reception at the 
Hotel Jaragua. 


University, and several schools. 


Sixteen hours in Port-au-Prince will pro- 
vide ample time for sightseeing in the old 
and new residential sections and _ visiting 
the museum, art center, cathedrals, markets, 
wharves, and schools. Two special attrac- 
tions will be native voodoo dance and a 
reception at the Haitian American Institute. 


In addition to the usual tour of Havana 
and Morro Castle, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Cuba Teachers Association 
are planning a luncheon and program for 
the group. 

The intervening days spent aboard ship 
will include a schedule of discussion groups 
on organization and instructional problems, 
orientation sessions on the social, economic, 
and educational background of the Ba- 
hamas, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Cuba, and recreation and relaxation. 
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Accommodations and Costs. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers has chartered 
the SS Nuevo Dominicano for this cruise 
and only conference participants will be 
aboard. Because of this and in keeping 
with the department policy, rates have been 
reduced to a minimum. The cost will be 
$304 to $365 depending upon boat accom- 
modations desired. This fee includes full 
expenses for the twelve-day cruise—state- 
room, meals, federal tax, sightseeing excur- 
sions, planned entertainment, tourist cards, 
and all gratuities—-everything but your 
spending money. 

All cabins have outside exposure with 
hot and cold running water and wardrobes. 
The majority have lower and upper berths. 
There is a little difference in size of the 
cabins. The larger ones, planned for three 
people, have twin beds and one upper 
berth. A few have private baths. 

It has become customary for many state 
and local associations to include the ex- 
penses of one or more delegates to the 
Classroom Teachers National Conference 
as a budget item. This year the cost has 
increased considerably. It may be possible 
for an association to expand its budget to 
completely finance a delegate, but if not, it 
is urged that as much money as possible be 
allowed as partial expenses of a delegate. 
The cruise promises unusual opportunities 
and every state department will want to be 
represented, 


Credit. Available for those who desire it 
from Indiana University. One, two, or 
three hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit may be earned at the rate of $10 per 
credit hour. 


Foreign Purchases. Two hundred dollars 
worth of purchases may be brought back 
duty-free. Time will be allowed for shop- 
ping in all ports of call. 


Vaccination Requirements. A smallpox 
vaccination certificate less than three years 
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old is required for re-entry into the United 
States. 


Official Documents. Passports are not re- 
quired. Tourist cards which are required 
by the Dominican Republic and Haiti will 
be obtained for each participant by the 
NEA Travel Division. Birth certificates or 
other proof of citizenship are required. 


Registration. Classroom teachers who 
wish to attend “The Cruising Classroom,” 
or state and local associations who plan to 
finance fully or partially a delegate, are 
urged to make application immediately 
since the size of the group will be limited 
to accommodations available. Applications 
will be assigned in the order received. For 
further information and applications write 
to the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Your Opportunity 


Your Opportunity is an up-to-date cata- 
log of awards, competitions, scholarships, 
loans and unusual opportunities open to 
inquiring minds. Libraries, schools, col- 
leges, guidance counselors, and family 
groups will find this compilation includes 
a range of material. Your Opportunity, is 
edited and published by Theodore S. 
Jones, P.O. Box 41, Milton 87, Massa- 
chusetts. 





That last set of papers until 
September, 1953 
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Reviewing a Travel Routine 


ELIZABETH BAKER 
eacher 
Langley, Kentucky 


For several years, I have observed a 
delightful travel routine which my friends 
call “cross-country commuting.” 

Each year my eager anticipation of the 
trek and visit has been as intense as it was 
on my first vacation. I have found that 
the trip across the states and the shorter 
ones in California never become monot- 
onous, need not even be repetitious, be- 
cause there are countless routes to travel 
and inexhaustible scenic beauty to enjoy. 
Each trip tremendously increases my pride 
and profoundly deepens my appreciation 
of our “America the Beautiful.” 

Last spring I had planned to fly to San 
Francisco, but luckily a fellow-teacher was 
motoring to Los Angeles and wanted pas- 
sengers. 


Scenic Highlights 


I cannot here review all of the interesting 
experiences or thrilling sights of that, or 
any trip across our country—a land so rich 
in tourist attractions, in striking contrasts 
and surpassingly beautiful scenery. High- 
lights of the trip were the magnificent 
spectacle of the Grand Canyon (which has 
to be seen to be believed—one could never 
envision its full majesty and fascinating 
color), the Painted Desert, the Petrified 
Forest, and many other of America’s world- 
famous natural wonders. 

Among other less-famed but memorable 
scenes were our own beautiful Kentucky 
Lake; the attractive city of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, overlooking the Mississippi River; 
a grove of cypress trees with their odd 
“knees” above the sluggish waters of an 
Arkansas stream; the vast treeless plains of 
the Texas Panhandle; the spectacular rock 
wonderlands—unique landscape features— 
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buttes, mesas, gorges, and canyons of New 
Mexico and Arizona; and snowcapped 
mountain peaks towering majestically over 
hot valleys. 

On my earlier vacations in California | 
was the traditional tourist—seeing all that 
I possibly could of the varied natural scen- 


ery—much of it spectacular and beautiful 


and 
picturesque towns and artists’ colonies, cos. 
mopolitan cities, famed missions, groves of 
the fabulous redwood trees, and golden. 
sanded beaches scattered along the rugged 
coast of the blue Pacific. 


beyond description; visiting quaint 


Professionalizing a Vacation 

Very little of my vacation last year was 
spent in sightseeing, because I had resolved 
before leaving Kentucky that I would be 
a little more professional during this vaca- 
tion—that I would observe more closely 
some of the educational activities in the 
San Francisco Bay area, having previously 
given only casual notice to such activities. 

Also, I was preoccupied with watching 
the landscaping of the adobe grounds su: 
rounding my son’s modern glass-walled, 
redwood home. Coming from that part of 
Kentucky where grass, flowers, and shrubs 
“just grow” if the usual, rank growth ot 


ON ge 


a eee 


il 





weeds can be kept under control, I was 
appalled at the tremendous amount 0 
labor, money, and time (hours and hours of | 
watering daily ) required to plant and mai- 
tain even a few square feet of lawn and 
(I must admit that it was ay 
vacation ended 


shrubbery. 
quickly rewarding—before 
the grounds were quite lovely.) 

True to my resolve, soon I | 
in California, I attended a seven-day Cor- 
ference on Problems in School Administra- 
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tion which was held at San Francisco State 
College. I had learned among other things 
that school problems are much the same 
anvwhere and that most teachers make 
quite earnest efforts to find the best solu- 
tions to their problems. I had also been 
greatly inspired by speakers from Columbia 
University and the United States Office of 
Education, and by the numerous talks of 
local educators. 

Later, still professionally inclined, 1 
visited many historic landmarks in and 
near Sacramento; toured the lovely Capitol 
eyvounds and the splendid State Library. 
(I was conducted on this personal tour by 
a member of the library staff, a former 
Kentuckian.) I also made frequent visits 
to the Hoover Library and the Stanford 
University Library near Redwood City. 


Observed PTA Program 


But what impressed me most favorably 
of those activities which I observed or in 
which I participated was a recreation pro- 
gram for elementary-school and pre-school 
children of Selby Lane School in Redwood 
City, which was sponsored by the school’s 
Parent-Teacher Association. This program 
was a shining example of what can be ac- 
complished by co-operation and was one 
which could so easily be carried out, by 
voluntary effort alone, in communities 
where no organized recreational program 
or facilities are accessible, or in those where 
a lack of funds prohibits the employment 
of a professional recreation director. 

The program was an outgrowth of co- 
operative planning by the PTA members 
at a meeting preceding the close of school 
for summer vacation, and was designed 
mainly to help adjust the pre-school chil- 
dren to kindergarten, since many of them 
would learn for the first time to follow in- 
structions in a large group and to adjust 
socially to the group. For the older chil- 
dren, it filled the need for organized sum- 
mer recreation, within a few minutes 
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walking distance of their homes—eliminat- 
ing the problem of transportation to more 
distant recreation centers which are avail- 
able to most, if not all, of the city school 
children in California. This was a pioneer- 
ing effort in the Bay Area.) 

Each child paid fifty cents a week for 
All labor and most materials 
were donated, with the school contributing 
some items. Children could register for 
the entire session or weekly if parents’ 
vacation plans were indefinite. 


materials, 


The program included junior and senior 
Among the activities for the 
junior group were easel painting, rhythms, 
working with clay, puzzles, dramatics, 
music and story hours, free supervised play 
and movies. The children of the senior 
division were given classes in art, puppet- 
making, woodworking, dresdencraft, sew- 
ing, weaving, ceramics, leather craft, tumbl- 
ing, organized games, sport fundamentals, 
and storytelling. 


divisions. 


Volunteer mothers supervised and taught 
the various crafts. Older brothers of the 
children assisted the sports instructor. A 
show and an exhibit featuring the combined 
works of the two divisions culminated the 
program. 

Although perhaps in no sense a unique 
or even an original program, it was in its 
smooth functioning, in the enthusiastic 
response of the children who were so hap- 
pily and profitably occupied during vaca- 
tion, in the unflagging interest of the par- 
ents, and the attractive objects displayed, 
truly an inspiration and a challenge. 


Like most people, I hate to see my vaca- 
tions end but once again in late August I 
confirmed plane reservations for the return 
trip to Kentucky. I was returning home 
professionally stimulated and inspired; with 
a store of happy memories and some addi- 
tional firsthand knowledge of America, 
which I was eager to share with the young 
Americans whom I teach. 








ANNOUNCING 


Pilot Study 


in The Preparation 





PURPOSE OF THE PILOT STUDY 


This Pilot Study in elementary teacher 
education seeks to explore new approaches 
toward meeting the requirements for cer- 
tification of elementary teachers in Ken- 
tucky through a planned six-year curricu- 
lum of general and professional education. 
Theory and practice of teaching are to be 
integrated during the two graduate years 
through observation, participation, and 
student teaching experiences in the Louis- 
ville City and Jefferson County school 
systems. 


PLAN OF THE PILOT STUDY 

Undergraduate students will work toward 
a liberal arts degree, following a curriculum 
emphasizing courses which will result in a 
broad cultural background. The curricu- 
lum includes no professional education 
courses other than general and child psy- 
chology, and does not permit extreme 
specialization in a liberal arts major during 
undergraduate study. The two-year grad- 
uate program, including summer schools if 
necessary, leads to an elementary teaching 
certificate and to a master’s degree. The 
exact length of each student’s program will 
be determined from an examination of his 
undergraduate transcript, and of the re- 
quirements for elementary teacher certifica- 
tion as outlined by the Kentucky State 
Board of Education. 
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of Elementary Teachers 


JOE E. Wi Kes 


Co-ordinator Ford Foundation Fund 
For the Advancement of Education 
University of Louisville 

Louisville, Kentucky 


The Pilot Study will extend over a five- 
year period, 1952-1957. 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
THE AMOUNT OF EACH 


AND 


1953-1954: 10 Undergraduate Scholar. | 


ships and 10 Graduate Scholarships. 

The undergraduate scholarships provide 
complete tuition. Undergraduate students 
receiving these scholarships will automati- 
cally receive graduate scholarships upon 
graduation. 

The graduate scholarships provide com- 
plete tuition plus a stipend averaging at 
least $150.00 per month for the two-year 
period. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR THE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, FALL SEMESTER, 1953-1954 


Undergraduate Scholarships 


1. The student must have completed 
sixty or more acceptable semester 
hours toward a bachelor’s degree. 


bo 


professional education courses except 
general and child psychology unless 
they are in addition to the sixty hours 
prescribed in the preceding sentence. 

3. The student must rank in the upper 
half of his class, scholastically. 
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4, A student from any institution other 
than the University of Louisville must 
take a screening examination given 
through the Text Bureau of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Gardiner 
Hall, Belknap Campus. 


. The student must fulfill all admission 
requirements of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, including the Placement 
Examinations given by the Test Bu- 
reau, 


OL 


6. The student should submit the appli- 
cation for this scholarship at the 
earliest possible date and not later 
than May 15, 1953. 


Graduate Scholarships 


1. The student must have obtained a 
baccalaureate degree, ranking in the 
upper half of his graduating class. 

2. The student shall not have taken any 
professional education courses unless 
they are in addition to 120 academic 
semester hours normally required for 
a baccalaureate degree. 


. The student must fulfill all admission 
requirements of the Graduate School, 
University of Louisville. 


[o) 


4. The student must take a screening 
examination. 


3. The student should submit the appli- 
cation for this scholarship at the 
earliest possible date and not later 
than May 15, 1953. 

For information write: Dr. Joe F. Wilkes, 

Co-ordinator Pilot Study, University of 

Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 





Enthusiasm 
Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm; 
it moves stones, it charms brutes. En- 
thusiasm is the genius of sincerity and 
truth accomplishes no victories without. 
—Bulwer-Lytton 
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Scholarships in Family 


Financial Security Education 
Miami University, June 15-July 24 


During the summer of 1953 Miami Uni- 
versity will grant a total of forty scholar- 
ships to the Graduate Workshop on Family 
Financial Security Education, a session of 
six weeks to be held on the campus at 
Oxford, Ohio. These scholarships, cover- 
ing the cost of room and board, will be 
awarded to a selected group of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in the 
secondary schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions who wish to prepare themselves 
for more effective service to their com- 
munities through the teaching of financial 
security in the family. 

Each applicant must have a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and must hold a teaching, super- 
visory, or administrative position in a sec- 
ondary school or a teacher-training institu- 
tion. His interest should be in the field of 
business education, family-life education, 
home economics, mathematics, social stud- 
ies, guidance, or related areas. 

The program will allow six graduate 
semester credits to each student completing 
the full requirements of the workshop. 


Final selection of the participants will be 
made on the basis of scholastic and pro- 
fessional records, interests, geographical 
location, and promise of future service to 
their communities. It is hoped that some 
school systems will make applications to 
send curriculum teams or committees so 
that effective co-operative work may be 
undertaken both at the workshop and later 
when the members return to their com- 
munities. 


All applications and communications 
should be addressed to Dr. Florence E. 
Wagner, School of Education, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 








Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


FICTION 

The Tattooed Heart, by Theodora Keogh, Farrar, 
Straus & Young, $3. Here is a tender, understand- 
ing story of adolescence presented by a writer who 
probes deeply beyond the surface without becom- 
ing obsessed with psychology. She tells a quietly 
powerful story of a boy and girl whose under- 
standing of themselves was disturbed only by the 
meddlings of their elders. 

Monsoon Quarters, by Marion Lowndes. West- 
minster, $3, A gripping story which tells of one 
man’s power over others, intensified by the unusual 
background of Telor Island. Recommended 
strongly. 

The Rift in the Lute, by Noel Langley. Coward- 
McCann, $2.75. An unusual and unusually good 
set in ancient China—a story 
superbly written. 


novel splendid 

Voices in the House, by John Sedges. John Day, 
$3. A good and popular novelist in his latest story 
does everything to maintain his reputation. It is an 
absorbing story of “voices in the house” which 
came to disturb the complacency of William 
Archer’s “middle” years, 

To Keep Us Free, by Marguerite Allis. Putnam, 
$3.50. Here is a continuation of the absorbing story 
of Ashbel Field, begun in Now We Are Free. It 
is the story of the family who lived in an Ohio 
River settlement in the early nineteenth century. 
An exceptionally good historical novel. 

Why Waterloo, by A. P. Herbert. Doubleday, $4. 
Novels about Napoleon continue with rapidity, 
and here is one of the best. Emphasis is upon the 
time when he was King of Elba; the “escape” to 

“Waterloo provides the climax. 

The Medicine Whip, by Margaret and John 
Harris. Morrow, $3. Love, history, and adven- 
ture are artfully combined in this novel of 
Wyoming in the period after the Civil War. An 
entertaining story. 

To the Moment of Triumph, by Pamela Frankan. 
Harper’s, $3.50. This is a novel which penetrates 

the to the 
of four people, all of them 


deeply beyond surface reveal 


“spiritual journey” 
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different in every respect. The theme, the manner 
of exploration, and the skilled presentation make 
it a better-than-average novel. 

Landfall, Helen Hull. Coward-McCann, 
$3.50. Helen Hull is an accomplished writer who 


by 


never fails to make the most of the story she has | 


to tell. She does that here, too, but her talents 
seem to point to better things than this anaylsis 
of the love affair of a woman and her husband. 
The City Boy, by Herman Wonk. Doubleday, 
$3.50. Lovers of The Caine Mutiny will enjoy the 


experience of seeing one of the author’s earlier | 


books—this humorous account of a boyhood spent 
in a big city. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. 

Desiree, by Annemarie Selinko. Morrow, $4.50. 
Success of this novel has been phenomenal— 
and it is no wonder, for here is a wonderfully 
vivid, historical novel of Napoleon’s day, with 
a heroine not soon to be forgotten. 


NON-FICTION 

Always the Young Strangers, by Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt, Brace, $5. This autobiography of one 
of the most versatile and accomplished American 
men of letters is a book to be carefully read, 
digested, and cherished. It presents a full-bodied 
portrait of an American youth and _ the_ times 
during which he lived. 

Bright Children, by Cutts and Moseley, Put- 
nam’s, $3.50. A wholesome, intelligent guide is 
here presented for parents and teachers of our 
most neglected group of children—those whose 
1.Q.’s are over 120. 

Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth 
P. Randall. Little, Brown, $5.75. One of our most 
interesting and controversial American women is 
here the subject of a full-length biography which 
reads like the best of historical 
welcome, valuable addition to Lincolnia. 

The Mockingbird Piano, by Jean Bell Mosley. 
Westminster, $3. A delightful humorous and nos- 
talgic story of the author and her family during 
the days of her youth in the Ozarks. 

The Sign of Jonas, by Thomas Merton, Harcoutt, 
Brace, $3.50. This journal by the author of “The 


novels. A 
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Seven Storey Mountain” is a delight from be- 
ginning to end. Told in a kind of diary style, 
it tells much of the life in a Trappist monastery 
and reveals the mind and heart of Merton as 
well. It offers much to all kinds of readers. 

Independent Schoolmaster, by Claude M. Fuess. 
Little, Brown, $5. All people interested in educa- 
tion in America will be interested this 
“direct, salty, rugged autobiography of the man 
who made his mark as Headmaster of Andover, 
and for forty years played a leading part in the 
evolution of the independent school.” 

A Many-Splendored Thing, by Han Suyin. Little, 
Brown, $3.75. The author is a doctor who tells a 
vivid love story—her own, set against the turbu- 
lence that is characteristic of Hong Kong today. An 
unforgettable story. 

Solitary Confinement, by Christopher Burney. 
Coward-McCann, $2.75, Here is an absorbing 
account of an “adventure of the mind”—without 
emphasis on the technical psychological aspects of 
the subject—concerned with a man who was locked 
up alone for eighteen months. 

Complete Book of Etiquette, by Amy Vanderbilt. 
Doubleday, $5. This is what probably amounts to 
a definite presentation of what Americans should 
do and when, presented by an authority in a simple, 
readable fashion. 

Nisei Daughter, by Monica Sone. Little, Brown, 
$3.50. Another unusual and unusually good per- 
sonal experience story—this time of a Japanese- 
American girl presented on Seattle’s waterfront, 
behind the barbed wire of a relocation camp, and 
in the hospitable Middle West. 


in 


JUVENILE 


Goodbye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton ($1.72); 
Cheaper by the Dozen, by Gilbreth and Carey 
($2.16); Anna and the King of Siam, by Margaret 
Landon ($2.24), and The Citadel by A. J. Cronin 
($2.64). These “school editions” are inexpensive 
and attractive, with movie illustrations and other 
teaching devices. 

Frontier Beacon, by Marion M. Brown. West- 
minster, $2.50, A very excellent story for older boys 
and girls about 17-year-old Jud who wanted to 
make a career of newspaper work and who was 
helped especially by Abraham Lincoln, 

Indian Drums Beat Again, by Frances McGuire. 
Dutton, $2.50. An impressive story about Rocky, 
aged 12, and some interesting experiences on 
Mackinac Island. 

Master Skylark, by John Bennett, adapted by 
Mahoney and Preble. Globe, $2.24. An adapted, 
simplified version of a perennial favorite. 

Girl Trouble, by James L. Summers. Westmin- 
ster, $2.50. Something new is presented here, and 
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in attractive clothing, too. It is the amusing, 
human story of a teen-age boy and his relations 
with the opposite sex. 

Messenger by Night, by Mary Evans Andrews. 
Longmans, Green, $2.75. Here is an unusually good 
story, one with a unique background. It is the story 
of young Tasso who fought valiantly for the free- 
dom of Greece. 

The Junior Book of Insects, by E, W. Teale 
Dutton, $3.75. This is a new and revised edition of 
a book that is definitive in its field and a must for 
high school libraries and science classrooms. 

Island of Peril, by Ralph Hammond. West- 
minster, $2.50. Mystery, adventure, and a love of 
the sea are artfully combined in a story guaranteed 
to please older boys. 

The Mysterious Treasure of Cloud Rock, by Jo 
Brewer. Dutton, $2.50, Suspense and fun are com- 
bined in this splendid story for the 8-to-12’s. 

Mr. Ump, by Babe Pinelli. Westminster, $2.50. 
One of the best and most highly respected con- 
temporary umpires tells his own story, one to 
delight young baseball fans everywhere. 


TEXTBOOKS 
Improving Teaching-Learning Processes, by R. 
H. Simpson. Longmans, Green, $5. A good, 


thorough text for new and experienced teachers of 
upper grades and secondary schools. 

Story of America, by Harlow and Miller. Holt, 
$4.28. A revised edition of a popular high school 
text, one outstanding for its profuse illustrations. 

Grammer in Action, Third Edition, by J. C. 
Tressler. Heath, $2.48. High school teachers of 
English can look far and wide without finding a 
book as full, clear, and concise as this. The 
sentences are ample and with a modern touch. 
Unexcelled in the field. 

Effective Reading, by L. H. Feigenbaum. Globe, 
$2. An effective book for teaching speed and 
accuracy in reading. 

Enjoying Health, by Jones, and Building Health, 
by Williams. Lippincott. Two unusually good 
health texts, well written, attractively pictured, 
and containing lists of audio-visual materials, etc. 

Living Things, by Fitzpatrick and Bain. Holt. An 
introductory text in biology which should do much 
to introduce boys and girls to a fascinating subject. 

American Problems Today, by Rienow. Heath, 
$4. This brand-new text is thoroughly up-to-date 
in its subject matter and mode of presentation 
and should be a popular high school text. 

Let’s Read! I and II by Murphy, et al. Holt, 
$2.48 and $2.46. Two excellent books for im- 
proving reading; selections were chosen _ by 
children and there are many pictures, questions, 
etc. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The purpose of the column 
this month is to bring you up 
to date on a few major points 
and to cordially invite you to 
write the Retirement Office 
for additional information. 

The assets of the Retirement 
System now approximate $25,- 
000,000; the benefits to be- 
come due to the present state 
faculty have a present worth 
value of about $72,000,000, 
with deductions made for 
death and withdrawals anticipated. Don’t make 
the mistake of underestimating your equity in this 
large and growing business. It far exceeds the 
amount in your personal account, and may be ten 





N. O. Kimbler 


times your personal account. 


Young people coming into the profession are 
not included in the above, but by age 60 to 64 
each one may become eligible for an annuity of 
$1,200, and during a normal retired life receive 
from your Retirement Office $21,864. This is not 
to be overlooked in choosing a profession. It is 
equal to the income from $40,000 worth of 3% 
corporate bonds (not considering the tax). Any 
career member under the age of 35 can do as well. 
Additional thousands of members may reach the 
maximum by age 70. A person may come into 
the System at age 36 to 42 with no service credit 
and become eligible for the maximum annuity by 
age 70. It will be easier to recruit teachers if 
you will mention the foregoing. 

The cost of this Retirement Program is very 
small to the member. A career member by age 
64 would deposit a maximum of $3,360 and have 








TABLE C. 


Annua 
Voluntary 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


a policy worth $15,318, and on the average re. 
ceive $21,864 for these deposits. The Retiremen 
System pays the difference. No other Retirement 
System can do so much for so little from the men. 


ber. 


The Retirement System provides another means 
for increasing the annuity by additional voluntan 
unmatched contributions. An additional contribv. 
tion of $100 per year from the above teacher would 
at age 64 entitle her to an additional annuity of 
$630; actuarial value, $8,000 plus; cost, $4,100, 


Professional people coming from other states | 


may present for credit in Kentucky eight years of 
service performed before 1940 and eight years 
after 1940, total, sixteen years. The 
actuarial value of these years is about $6,500, and 
the cost to the teacher is only nominal. Kentucky 
has the best law in this respect; and in many other 
respects. 


served 


After thirty years the member has a “vested” 


interest in the Retirement Funds. This should not 
be overlooked. Your accumulated account is pay- 
able to your beneficiary in case of your death be- 
fore retirement. Not many systems return all the 
deposits and interest. Some of your accounts now 
approximate $1,300; a life insurance policy on 
which you pay no premium. 


There is no age requirement for retirement. 
Ages of retiring teachers range from 40 to 70. No 
system has a more flexible or wider span. One 
may be absent six full years and retain her service 
credit if her account is not withdrawn, No system 
Exchange teachers, 
military enlistees, teachers on leave, full-time Red 
Cross employees, and teachers under 60 with thirty 


has a longer period available. 


Amounts THat Witt ACCUMULATE AT 3% By VOLUNTARY CoN- 
TRIBUTIONS OVER A GIVEN NUMBER OF YEARS 





Contribution $ 50.00 $100.00 $200.00 $500.00 
Years 
5 $265.47 $ 530.91 $1,061.83 $2,654.57 
6 323.42 646.84 1,293.68 3,234.20 
7 383.12 766.25 1,532.49 8,831.23 
§ 444.62 889.23 1,778.47 4,446.17 
9 507.96 1,015.91 2,031.82 5,079.55 
10 573.19 1,146.39 2,292.78 5,731.94 
1] 640.39 1,280.78 2561.56 6,403.90 
12 709.60 1,419.20 2,838.41 7,096.01 
13 780.89 1,561.78 3,123:56 7,808.90 
14 854.32 1,708.63 3,417.26 8,543.16 
15 929.95 1,859.89 3,719.78 9,299.46 
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years of service credit may continue to pay their 
retirement contributions and receive credit as 
though teaching. 


This Retirement System was created to provide 
for teachers with salaries under $2,400. Your 
annuity will be approximately one-half of $2,400. 
Out of that part of your salary above $2,400, pro- 
vide yourself with an additional annuity under 
Section 161.705. There is no better annuity in- 


vestment than that provided by your Retirement 
Law. Since an annuity of $1,200 at age 70 (the 
latest age for retirement) will cost the Retirement 
System $12,600, of which the members will pay 
about $2,500, it would be good business to at least 
use the difference between $2,500 and half the 
value of the annuity to provide an additional an- 
nuity. Note the plans available to John Doe. His 
wife is not a teacher. 


John Doe is 68 years old and his wife is 64. His regular matched retirement 
annuity would be $1,200. He has made a voluntary contribution of $600 at 
the beginning of each year for the last 15 years. 




















; Death John Doe’s Benefit an x —_ Wife’s Benefit" , 
ac iaenen Benefit Matched | Voluntary | Matched | Voluntary 
Option I $1,200.00 $1,118.44 | REFUNDABLE? | 
BALANCE | 
Option II 1,200.00 962.35 $1,200.00+ $962.357+ 
Option III 936.52 | 739.08 936.52t 739.08¢ 
Option IV 1,127.79 | 890.02 563.90¢ 445.01t 
Option V $500.00 480.00 1,118.44 | 1,633.91¢ | 





*In case John Doe dies before drawing his accumulated contributions. 
+ For remainder of 10 years if death occurs to John Doe in less time. 
t For life of wife after death of John Doe. 





BOOK LOOKS 
(Continued from page 37) 


The New Alice and Jerry Basic Reading Pro- 
gram, by O'Donnell, et al. Row, Peterson. These 
books for grades 1-6 are new editions of one of 
the best and most popular published in recent 
years. The set is complete—there are 22 books 


in all—and all are attractive in format and con- 
tent. In addition to the stories and_ beautiful 


pictures there are workbooks, guidebooks, text- 
films, and other helpful resources. 

Teaching Language in the Grades, by Mildred 
A. Dawson. World Book Co. New teachers and 
old ones alike will find this book one of great 
practical value. The subject is approached from 
every viewpoint and sympathetically — treated. 
There are many attractive illustrations, sugges- 
tions, and a list of books for further study. 

The Challenge of Democracy, by Blaich and 
Baumgartner. McGraw-Hill, $3.88. The third re- 
vised edition of a-high school text. 

Readiness for School Beginners, by Gertrude 
Hildreth. World Book Co. This attractively pre- 
sented book will be of inestimable value to new 
and experienced teachers of very young children. 
new and there are many 
practical suggestions as well as a world of facts. 


The approach is 


May, Fifty-three 


Nineteen 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Neighbor Flat Foot, Schuman, $2.50. 

General Billy Mitchell, McGraw-Hill, $2.40. 

Modern Short Plays, Globe, $2.00. 

My Spelling Studybook, 7 and 8, Heath. 

Lafayette, Friend of America, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $1.50. 

Arne and the Christmas Star, Wilcox, $2.50. 

Dogs in the Family, Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50. 

Shorty Carries the Ball, Wilcox, $2.59. 

The Long Hunt, Dutton, $2.50, 

Joe-Pole, New American, Houghton-Mifflin, $2.50. 

Hidden Silver, Scott, Foresman, $1.48, 

A Hit and A Miss, Wilcox, $2.50. 

Speckles Goes to School, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.50. 

A Treasury of Songs for Little Children, 
$2.00. 

The Space Ship Under the Apple Tree, 
millan, $2.50. 


Forge for Heroes, Wilcox, $2.50. 


Hart, 


Mac- 


Sing a Song of Manners, Hart, $2. 
xiant of the Yards, Houghton-Mifflin. 
Bow Wow! Said the Kittens, Wilcox, $2. 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 

LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 17, 1953 
TED C. GILBERT, Maysville, First Vice- 

President April 17, 1953 


MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, 1498 Alfresco Place, 
Louisville 5, Second Vice-President......April 17, 1953 





FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe.................. — , 1954 
H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville..... . » 1953 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow..... ; , 1954 





JAMES T. ALTON, Vine Grove » 19538 


Term Expires 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 18.........ccccsssserececosees June 80, 1956 
J. A. CAWOOD, Harlan June 80, 1954 
SARA RIVES, Board of Education, 














Covington June 80, 1956 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville.................... June 30, 1953 
M. C. NAPIER, Hazard June 80, 1955 
P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset....................cscceee- June 80, 1955 
EMILY REEVES, Danville June 80, 1958 
C, D, REDDING, Frankfort...........<<..-<.:...:- April 17, 1953 





AcTING ExECUTIVE SECRETARY, J. M. DODSON 


Drrector oF FIELD SerRvicE, MISS NONA BURRESS 


Director oF Pusiic RELATIONS, J. M. DODSON 


Dr1rECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John Robinson, College Avenue, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—H. Barton Fiser, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—C. L. Francis, Taylorsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 506 Rose Street, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Virgil O. Tumer, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Orville Swearingen, Science Hill 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Jean Porter, 321 East 44th Street, Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Curtis McDaniels, London 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 


President—Omer Carmichael, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 

Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, Fayette County Schools, 
Lexington 


ELEMENTARY EpUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 413 Kingsway Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathleen Moore, Union College, Barbourville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers o 
President—Florence Martin, 122 S. Hanover, Lexing- 
ton 
Secretary—Alice Clark, 1810 S. Sixth, Louisville 8 


SECONDARY EpuUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
Secretary—Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 

President—Mrs. Mary F. Burt, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Cassie Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Ave., 
Louisville 11 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay H. S., Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., 
Lexington 
Librarians, Conference of 
President—Katherine Barnett, Prestonia School, Louis- 
ville 13 
Secretary—Nancy Watts, Fleming County H. S., 
Flemingsburg 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 

President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. §., 
Lexington 

Secretary—Lula Dalton, Eastern High School, Mid- 
dletown 

Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. McGlon, Baptist Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—LaNelle Woods, Nicholasville 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary: 
President—John Robinson, Danville 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, Mid- 
dletown 
Elementary: 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 


Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, 25 E. Seventh, Covington 
Secretary—Claudia Payne, Fort Thomas 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan Co. Vocational School, 
Harlan . 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of Education, 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon H. S., Corydon 
Secretary— 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education 
President—Mrs. Mildred Gilmore, duPont Manual, 
Louisville 
Secretary— 
Guidance 
President—Charles Leonard Hocker, 111 Chelon 
Drive, Lexington 83 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South 
Third, Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. J. Daily, Lafayette Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 


COLLEGES, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. T. C. Herndon, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 3038 Greenup, Covington 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Paul C. Overstreet, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Fred Harris, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead 
CLassROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. R. H. Littrell, Owenton 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Frances §. Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Susan Price, Paducah Junior College, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Wilton Tucker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Fields, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 


Kentucky Association of : 
President—Bernard Miller, Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro 


Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
— J. Charmoli, duPont Manual H. S., Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights H. S., Cov- 
ington 


Industrial Arts 
President—Louis Rogge, duPont Manual H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—John Edward Heller, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Virginia Smith, Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Robert B. Bills, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lexing- 
ton 
School Board Members Association 
President—William C. Rees, Winchester 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Ave., 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey E, Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, Louisville 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 














Term Expires 
Wendell P. Butler, Frankfort...................... 
Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville me 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville................ June 80, 1953 
J. A. Caywood, Independence. June 80, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray June 80, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.......... June 80, 1953 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro June 30, 1954 





Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington......April 17, 1953 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg........ 
James Pursifull, Calvin 
Mrs, Jane McCoy, Shelbyville...................... 








Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 80, 1954 


























COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 





Term Expires 
Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bardstown............. June 80, 1955 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling June 80, 1956 
Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet............ June 30, 1954 


Eunice Bone, Madisonville......................---- June 80, 1954 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 8288 Madison, 

Paducah June 30, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville June 80, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard June 80, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Ave., 

Lexington June 80, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 80, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Ft. Thomas June 80, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset. June 380, 1954 
Dr. Lee Francis Jones June 80, 1954 

Term Expires 
Tullus Chambers, Benton June 80, 1953 





Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, ex officio........ April 17, 1958 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Mrs, Beulah Fontaine, Chairman 

Nona Burress, Executive Secretary 

Louise Combs, Professional Adviser 

District Chairmen: 

First District—Harry Sparks, Murray 

Second District—John Howard, Lewisport 
Third District—Dr. F. C. Grise, Bowling Green 
Fourth District—John E. Dickey, Hodgenville 


May, Nineteen Fifty-three 


Fifth District—Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
Central Kentucky—Dr. W. J. Moore, Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky—Monroe Wicker, Morehead 
Middle Cumberland—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Northern Kentucky—Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Upper Cumberland—Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
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A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, 

Not so good when people obey and 
acclaim him, 

Worst when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people, they fail to honor 


you. 
But of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will all say, “We did this our- 
selves.”—Lao-tse 








Summer Work 
Made to Order for Teachers 


An invitation from EMILY POST... 
to profit from the skills you already 
possess. The work of the Silver 
Counselor is to provide reliable and 
expert information on Silver Eti- 
quette, and to help women to select 
their most cherished possession: their 
silver. 
You will be trained under the con- 
sultant direction of EMILY POST, 
at no cost or investment to you. 
Smart women everywhere will wel- 
come your authoritative advice. 
For complete information about this dig- 
nified sales work, please write, 
District Manager, P. O. Box 721, 
Lexington, Kentucky 











Working Scholarships 
Available at Columbia University 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Head of 
the Business Education Department at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
reports that there are a large number of 
working scholarships available at his insti- 
tution for business education students who 
wish to earn while they learn. 

These working scholarships involve 
thirty-five hours of work each week in the 
offices of various professors and in the 
administrative offices of the college. The 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of a 
twelve-month period of service and are 
worth approximately $2,900 a year, includ- 
ing free tuition for as much as sixteen 
semester hours of work during the academic 
year. 

The only requirements for admission io 
this program are graduation from an ap- 
proved undergraduate institution with a 
satisfactory scholarship record and_ ihe 
ability to do office work. 

Any qualified person interested in one 
of these scholarships is invited to write 
directly to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y. 





America is exactly as strong as the initi- 
ative, courage, understanding, and loyalty 
of the individual citizen.— 

Dwicut D, EIsENHOWER 











when you think CHAIRS 


School Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Folding Chairs 
. . . all types, only top lines. 








TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Call or write: 
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My 


I knew it would be like this in Ontario... 
fun all the time, with lots of young people. 
I’ve been swimming and sailing every day— 
the lakes are wonderful. Tomorrow, our 
whole crowd is going on a fishing trip and 
tonight we're driving to a wiener roast. I just 
met Bob two weeks ago, but I think he’s 
wonderful! No wonder I love my Ontario 
holidays! 





Travel Tips 
® Good shopping and liberal customs exemptions 
® Modern accommodations 


® Well staffed border reception centres to help 
you plan your trip. 





CANADA-VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
Ontario Travel 

66-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

Please send me free guide map and 64-page 
illustrated booklet about Ontario. 


cS ee 


- 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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Name... 

AEE axe aywre evs iare.e aloiloios stave eis ears eels acleie oie istainie 

City. er ee eee 
PLEASE PRINT 


May, Nineteen Fifty-three 
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7 FNGER-PAIN! 
Sway e gumrn CO NEW 


Ht Se Oe 
mr eneenee en 


creative 
stimulus 


SHAW Finger-Paint is the orig- 
inal finger-paint, created by 





Ruth Faison Shaw, artist, author, 
teacher. Available in 6 non- 
toxic colors. Instruction booklet 
is enclosed in every set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 














Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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Loan Scholarship Fund Available 


The Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has a fund from which to make 
loans to prospective elementary teachers 
who need a small loan in order to continue 
their four-year college program. This organ- 
ization loan of $100 each 
semester for two years, without interest, 


will make a 
upon promise by the student that he will 
teach in the elementary schools of Ken- 
tucky for two years and, further, upon 
promise that he will return the loan with- 
in a reasonable time after he begins teach- 
ing. 

Even though this is in form of a loan, 
it represents a scholarship loan, because 
of the basis on which the loan is to be 
made. Those students recommend, 
upon basis of past and present records, 
as persons showing reasonable promise of 
becoming good teachers will be granted the 
privilege of the loan scholarship. 


you 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers and 
Schools 

We can place ambitious teachers wherever they 

choose to be at highest salaries. We _ have 

vacancies now at $3500 for beginners in schedules 

going up to $6000. 

Particulars without obligation. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mgr. 


50 West Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
ADams 2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











staff members 
identify those students who should have 
these benefits and send their names and 
addresses with a letter of recommendation 
to Mrs. N. O. Kimbler, 837 South Shelby 
Street, Frankfort, Kentucky. She will then 
send full information to the students. 


Will you and your 





University of Virginia 
Short Course in Reading 

During the approaching summer session | 
an intensive course in newer practices in ) 
instruction and remedial therapy in read- 
ing will be offered July 13-July 24, 1953. | 
This course will carry two semester hours | 
graduate or undergraduate credit. It will 
be of interest to teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and parents, as well as read- 
ing clinicians at all levels of public school 
and college instruction. In addition to Dr. 
Lester R. Wheeler, who will serve as chief 
consultant, a competent staff will be avail- 
able for leadership and guidance in this 
program. For further information, write 
Ullin W. Leavell, Director, McGuffey 
Reading Clinic, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 





There was a little daschund once 
So long he had no notion 
How long it took to notify 


His tail of his emotion. 


So while his little eyes were full 
Of present woe and sadness, 
His little tail kept wagging on 
Because of previous gladness. 
NEA_ Handbook 
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Serving... 


motorists with dependable petroleum products since the days 


of the first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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a1 | PHONETIC WORD DRILL CARDS 





dation For Use With Any 
Shelby System of Reading 
then : Ask for No. 2209 


$1.85 per set 


A Better Way to Teach Phonics 
Here is a set of Ten Cards—two families of 
words on each, making twenty families from 
which 300 words may be made. 









































seneite The ten basic chart cards are 9x6 inches, 
ices in 4 packed in a durable cardboard box. Sus- 
1 read. pended from top of each chart card by plastic 
a tings is a set of small consonant cards 2x6 E... 
» 1958. F inches, a different consonant on each card. eee ae 
hours These are flashed before the class until all are used and then can be reversed, and the opera- 
i tion repeated, showing an entirely different family of words. 
It will ; : ; 
ie Printed on each consonant card in small type, is a key so that the teacher knows the word 
rs, ad- being flashed without looking at the side of the card facing the students. Excellent for rapid 
Ss read- drill for whole classes or individuals. Printed in large type on good quality durable manila 
och card. Words can be easily read from any part of the school room. 
D:| | CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Ss chief 811 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
» avail- 
in this 
, Write 2 aon 7 
‘Guffey 


"1! UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1953 


Workshops and Conferences 


Guidance and, Counseling: . ... 6... cscs ee cece ewes 19 June - 24 July 
For Teachers and Counselors 
Graduate Credit 
I] (OST TCS GM APO 1 a 19 June - 24 July 


School Radio and TV Programs ; 
Undergraduate or Graduate Credit 





GAMING EMPRONGIIGIG 3-5 oioie cee ie 6 cs. ors: ele Siw ema wiaiiniess oe 22-26 June 
For Jr.-Sr. High School Teachers 

book Undergraduate or Graduate Credit 
RCRA Nae | SUENON STRING oo. 5 ss gus 61 805 0: 6 5S. B10 8 S16 Se) 6 ewe we 22 June - 24 July 


For High School and College Students 

No academic credit 
MOMU IE ER aAR UY SINGIN pics gsc oy ceive 47GB V6ise 16106. 9):0) TN TOLLS eevee olen sele. GS 22 June - 24 July 
For High School and College Students 

No academic credit 
PNG Bee RM PANNE ore 2325) rc rates care lean eae eeu eos, Ge ig ae Tah aN als 29 June-10 July 
An Institute for Teachers, Others 

Undergraduate or Graduate Credit 
PT OURAUELC. NURBSM e f5.c6c6; 4: 6.6: .:0.0) 00 oe etelalae ve ane 22 June-3 July — 20-31 July 
For the Graduate Nurse 
: Two Workshops; no credit 
; Reading Methods and Instruction....... Rate tacciuersvecers 25 July - 28 August 

For Primary and Elementary School Teachers 
Undergraduate or Graduate Credit 

For complete descriptions, genéral information and for Application and Pre-Registration Blanks, 


write: 
Dean of the Summer School 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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or more is eligible. 


for want of this vital substance. 


WANTED — Millions of Miracle Makers! 


Over 60 million Americans can be miracle makers. You are probably one 
of them. Any person from 21 to 59 who is in good health and weighs 110 pounds 


The miracle you can perform is saving human life. Yes, you can really help 
save precious lives. And it is important that you do it right now! 

Although the miracle of saving human life challenges the imagination, you 
can do it with a little of your blood. In less than an hour you can simply and 
painlessly donate a pint of your blood to help someone live. 

The National Blood Program is calling on you to help in this miracle-making 
business so that no one here at home or our men fighting in Korea need die 


You are needed at your local Blood Donor Center now. Call your local Red 
Cross Chapter to schedule your donation today. 











Vanderbilt University 


1953 Summer Session 
June 15 ~ August 22 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools 
June 11 - June 12 
I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned 
to Meet Needs of 


1. Teachers 

2. Students beginning or continu- 
ing graduate work 

3. High Sehool graduates who wish 
to enter college in June 

4. College students who wish to 
speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Box 64 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 








To keep in touch 





with the best openings 





tn vour particular 





teaching field contact 





OHIO VALLEY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


302 Finance Building 
Newport, Kentucky 


Special Service on Kentucky 
openings— 


Free Registration 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Full or part-time; hours of your choice; territory arr ranged - 
suit; no experience needed; we furnish equipment; immedi 

ate earnings (advance percentage). Develop your "personal: 
ity by getting valuable experience meeting all kinds of peo 
ple. Each sale adds to your knowledge . . . and income. 
This summer join America's largest and best known sales 
organization. ‘‘REALSILK.’ For further information... 

AREA SALES MANAGER, 333 MARTIN BROWN BUILDING 
Louisville 2, Kentucky Telephone—JAckson 0075 
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IT IS NOT ENOUGH ... 


ss + to have just a text and no teacher. Neither 
is it sound to have a teacher without a directive for the 
pupil’s part in the educational process. 


And, of course, it is no less unsound to have a 
workbook that conflicts with or tends to supplant the 
teacher or the text, 


Your Harlow workbook —authorized by exper- 
ienced classroom teachers— made to insure pupil 
mastery of your text — is an important part of your in- 
structional program —and is always in harmony with 
your text and teaching efforts, 


Write today for your free catalogue of the 240 
different Harlow workbooks, 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP, 
532 N. W. Second St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 





See US — FIRST for 


@ Visual Education Equipment 
@ Art Colors & Supplies 
® School Room Furniture 


@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S$. FOURTH — WA 5161 


LOUISVILLE 


LEXINGTON OWENSBORO PADUCAH 
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NEW VERSION OF 
GROUP WORK in ART 


Idea that might prove useful 





Me > % 
* aad 


COLLE 


TIVE 


Paintin 


Here’s Teacher’s Aid to help you 
develop each child’s own creative 
expression but relating it to others 


Here is way for children to work 
individually, yet in close harmony 
with others. Each draws own idea 
of given subject. Group selects 
best drawing. Enlarge; divide in 
equal portions (one to a child). 
Greatest freedom should be given 
in choice of detail and color. Idea 
and outer contour remain, but 
interpretation varies. Compare 
portions as work goes on. Finally 
place together; make any neces- 
sary changes. Children make de- 
cisions. Teacher only advises. 

Idea courtesy of GRAPHIS MAGAZINE No. 38 
K. HEITz co., W. 54th St., New York 19. 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when you 
are chewing 
Wrigley’s 
Spearmint © 
Gum! 


























TPIINANNICINY, « ZERVACE, 


ComPoraTet | 


SECOND FLOOR | 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING —-s K alucky | 


Dear Teacher: 





For over twenty years thousands of Teachers have used the Community | 
BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN. They have learned from actual experience that it wiil | 
furnish them Extra Cash, quickly and privately, in any amount up to $300, 
on nothing more than a signed note and the entire transaction completed by 
mail in the privacy of tne home. 


At this time of the year many Teachers find they can use Extra Cash for 
such purposes as the consolidation of debts—purchase of clothing—repair of 
car or medical and dental attention. Regardless of the purpose the Community 
BY-MAIL LOAN PLAN offers you a loan, in absolute privacy, which you may 
repay in monthly instalments suited to your income and convenience and 
with our guarantee that friends, relatives, employer and trades people will 
not be advised of the transaction. No wage assignment, insurance or 
endorsers will be required. We strictly adhere to the use of plain envelopes 
in all transactions. 





You will be pleased with our service, we believe, because over 85-percent 
of our business is transacted with those sent to us by former customers. 











TL” Cordially yours, 
OUR GUARANTEE 


After you receive the loan, if you 
decide for any reason that it is not 
needed, you may return the money 


to us within ten days and there will 
be no charge or cost to you. 
Di JUNUANUENALUUEA TEAL HUINIUNIINUENI 














Manager 





FOR QUICK SERVICE FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “How Teachers Borrow BY-MAIL,” also 


necessary papers for a Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and you will 
not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 





I do not owe you a balance and want to borrow $. 





I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $...........22...0....cccc0cc--00e-ee | 


Street or R. F. D. Address... 
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NOW...HELP Your PUPILS TO GROW 


AS CLASSMATES... “s 


TWO BOOKS WORKING TOGETHER AS CLASSMATES 
ALIKE IN ALL IMPORTANT ASPECTS 


Both editions can be used in the same class 
at the same time. They have the same titles, 
same interest level, same stories and pictures, 
same reading time. Classmate Edition has 
easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, sim- 
pler sentences, fewer words per page. 


SEND FOR 25-PIECE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Free trial package contains twelve booklets 
with a unit of the regular edition and twelve 
with the same unit of the simplified edition. 
The Teachers Guide fully outlines methods of 
use and testing for effectiveness. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN « CHICAGO 
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with tHE BOND PLAN sasic ravine series 


WITH SIMPLIFIED EDITIONS FOR RETARDED READERS 


GROWS FROW STORIES 
TARR LUeRy wn! 
Je 


In the BOND PLAN Basic Readers the 
authors provide the answer to the 
teacher’s dilemma of how to meet the 
reading needs of all without disrupting the 
class community! Here is new help for 
RETARDED READERS! 

Teachers are urged to investigate 
now! The Bond Developmental Reading 
Series is available for order now 
in the REGULAR EDITIONS for 
grades one through six. The companion 
CLASSMATE EDITIONS (Simplified) 
are available for grades three to six. 


STORIES ¢, 
EVERYWwHe ot! 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 

2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 

| am interested in the basic Developmental Reading Series 
by Dr. Guy L. Bond. 

Please send me, without cost, a classroom set of the first 
unit from the third or fourth reader, both Regular and 
Simplified Editions. | will try them out with my pupils. 


Check One: Grade Three [] Grade Four [] 


Name re 





Street Address 





City Zone State 
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Pe yl | 


between two points 
take a tip from 
TOMMY TRAILWAYS 
TRAVEL THRU-LINERS 


fn, 


a ~7 comfort 


a 


4 


A 
SY safety ¥ ” economy 


Trailways Thru-liners travel direct 
routes to your destination. No 
change of bus or baggage. Enjoy 
restful relaxation in air conditioned 
comfort aboard America's safest 
means of transportation. . . . Have 
more money for fun, too, be- 
cause there are no lower fares. 


Mail coupon for 
your choice of 


4. 
TOMMY TRAILWAYS TRAILWAYS “y 
“Your highway host from 4 


" potio" 
coast to coast." osningt? 

















hicago, Ill. 
TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-53, 108 N. State $., C 

| am interested in a [_] Trip Expense Paid Tour oO 
(check one) 





NAME ———— 
STREET ADDRESS_——_ = 
liao 





THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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VILLE, KY. 























superior 
Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 
Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Phones WAbash 1654 ® CHerokee 2993 


For a pleasant, 
profitable summer, 
mark these dates 


on your calendar. 


$953 Summer Session Calendar 


June 22 Monday, 7:45 a.m.—Classification tests and physical exam- 
inations for all new students 

June 23 Tuesday. 8:CO am. to 4:00 p.m.—Registration and classifi- 
cation of all students, according to an alphabetical schedite 

June 24 Wednesdayv—Class work begins 


June 27 Saturday—Last date one mav enter an organized class for the 


summer session 
July 4 Saturday—-Independence Dav holiday 
July 6 Monday—Last date one may drop a course without a grade 
July 6, Monday and Tuesdav—Period for filing applications for degrees 
August Fridavy—Summer Session Commencement 


August Li Saturday Noon—End of Summer Session 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 








